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Making a New Trail 


[ EDITORIAL | 


Traditional college offerings have 
been the target of many and varied 
criticisms. Accepting a major por- 
tion of these as valid, the situation 
provides an unsurpassed opportu- 
nity for the junior college to distin- 
guish itself by being different, by 
doing what the conventional college 
has failed to do. One finds much to 
suggest that it would be the part of 
wisdom to avoid some of the leads, 
or misleads, provided by the college. 

We read numerous statements 
such as: “The student is the for- 
gotten man at most colleges”; “For 
a good many years the American 
arts college has been ailing’; and 
“The college of today is a marriage 
of convenience between the medi- 
eval university and the modern 
scientific school.”” While this situa- 
tion of dissatisfaction furnishes the 
opportunity as mentioned, yet, to 
the extent that it employs the same 
purposes, the same curricula, and 
the same methods, the junior col- 
lege is hopelessly handicapped by 
its inheritance from the college. 

To justify itself as being “the 
most significant recent development 
in higher education,” the junior 
college must make a_ new trail 
toward that all-important goal of 
teaching human beings of college 
age how to live. Thus far its claim 
to significance comes chiefly from 


its unexampled multiplication of 
numbers and enrollments. The ex- 
ceptions to this general statement 
give promise of outcomes far more 
important than the administrative 
setup which is its most obvious at- 
tribute. Certainly the attempts, 
which are much too common, to op- 
erate cheaply, with inexperienced, 
underpaid, overworked, poorly se- 
lected or poorly trained teachers, 
and with inadequate facilities or im- 
poverished curricula, are not likely 
to be recorded in the annals of jun- 
ior college history as educationally 
commendable or as an improvement 
on what has preceded. 

A beginning of a desirable new 
trail has been made by advance 
scouts who have indicated the way. 
But it appears that only a limited 
minority is daring enough to change 
from time-honored customs and 
attitudes. In a recent national study 
on The Changing Curriculum,' the 
junior college teachers sampled 
were found to be far behind ele- 
mentary and high-school teachers 
in their thinking and_ attitude 
toward curriculum revision and en- 
richment. In general, they appear 
to be disciples of traditionalism. 

That a great majority of junior 


1 Tenth Yearbook of Department of Su- 
pervisors on Directors of Instruction, 
chap. 1. 
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college administrators and _ teach- 
ers become more experimentally 
minded is an urgent need. Critical- 
minded students of all phases of 
the movement are desirable, even 
though at times imprecations and 
insinuations may be hurled at the 
one who challenges the old or crit- 
icizes the new. Those making the 
new trail should be concerned most 
of all for the 80 per cent who are 
terminal students, but for the 20 
per cent who go farther the route 
should also be improved. 

Those who are pointing the way 
for others to follow are now making 
essential modifications in existing 
subjects; providing desirable new 
courses, not merely expanding old 
courses; studying the’ students 
lost who are in vocational life, to 
see how the junior college might 
better have served their needs; 
bringing reality and life situations 
into the classroom to give meanings 
to words and books; replacing offi- 
cial halos of authority for a non- 
authoritative atmosphere in which 
students choose, participate, and 
share responsibility voluntarily, as 
they must do in learning to become 
adults; employing a sports program 
for all, to displace overemphasized 
athletics for the few; improving 
greatly the library facilities and 
their utilization; conducting appro- 
priate experiments within the junior 
college and co-operating with com- 
munity agencies, such as bakeries, 
farms, and dairies, in solving prob- 
lems submitted by them; giving 
due recognition to both curricular 
and extracurricular guidance of 
students as well as to the diagnosis 
of instructional needs. 

Without extending further the 
list of these distinctive undertak- 
ings and accomplishments, it should 
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be apparent to all that there is yp. 
mistakable evidence of a new junior 
college trail, a new pattern of sery. 
ice, in the making. Some instity- 
tions may have ventured to under- 
take but one or two such accom- 
plishments, a few will have experi- 
enced nearly all that have been men- 
tioned. The latter should be ac. 
cepted by others as pattern-types 
or trail-makers, and presently the 
junior college will be characterized 
by a program of service markedly 
dissimilar to the prevailing formal- 
ism of the college. 

Probably no other single agency 
is in a position to render as out- 
standing assistance in encouraging 
this development as is the Junior 
College Journal. Many of the mile- 
stones of progress have already been 
reported in this journal. Other con- 
tributions from experience will also 
be welcomed by its readers—for 
teachers who would not be static 
must be familiar with the success- 
ful experiences of others. Espe- 
cially should classroom teachers feel 
encouraged to report their successes, 
or their attempts, to give to individ- 
ual subjects more of social signifi- 
cance for students, so that other 
teachers may find profit in the sug- 
gestions thus provided and other 
teachers may be stimulated to di- 
gress at least experimentally from 
the old path. 

F. P. OBRIEN 





Thousands of young people are 
attending junior colleges today. For- 
ward-looking junior colleges are 
making valuable contributions to 
our educational order. They are 
seeking to give each student the 
kind of education that he can profit 
by most.—KATHRYN COPELAND, in 
the Baptist Courier. 
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The Functions of the Dean of Women 


MARTHA EUNICE HILTON* 


The functions of the dean of 
women differ markedly not only 
from type of institution to type of 
institution but from one institution 
of the same type to another. The 
study, completed by the writer in 
1934, of the work of deans of women 
in 92 public junior colleges demon- 
strated this fact conclusively. The 
same study showed that within 
types of institutions, trends in shifts 
of emphasis upon various functions 
could be traced. In the same study 
a comparison was made between 
what eleven experts in the field of 
the public coeducational junior col- 
lege and ten successful deans of 
women in public junior colleges 
thought were indispensable, desir- 
able, and unnecessary functions for 
a dean of women in that institution 
and the actual practice in the field. 
Sufficient agreement between opin- 
ion and practice was shown to war- 
rant the assumption that a new 
study of opinion from the same 


* Dean of women, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. The greater part of 
this material was presented before the 
Junior College Section of the National 
Association of Deans of Women in Feb- 
ruary 1937. The author wishes to acknow- 
ledge the clerical work of Mary Donna 
Stickley and of the second-year class of 
student deans at Syracuse University in 
preparation of the data presented. 

1Martha Eunice Hilton, “Judging the 
Work of the Dean of Women,” Junior 
College Journal (January 1936), VI, 165-75. 

2“The Dean of Women in the Public 
Junior College” (unpublished Doctor’s 
dissertation, Syracuse University, 1934). 


3 Hilton, Junior College Journal, loc. cit. 


group might indicate interesting 
trends in the development of the 
work of the dean of women in the 
public junior college. 

As background for the present 
material, a knowledge of the ways 
in which the original study of opin- 
ion was set up will be necessary. 
The judgments of two groups of 
people were sought. The first group 
consisted of ten deans of women in 
junior colleges where the program 
of the office was well developed. 
This group was selected from 92 
colleges in which the office of the 
dean of women previously had been 
studied by the author.? The second 
group included six men, adminis- 
trators of junior colleges, or stu- 
dents of the junior college move- 
ment, and presumably somewhat 
intimately acquainted with the func- 
tion of deans of women, and of 
five deans of women in large uni- 
versities who were acquainted with 
the nature of a junior college. The 
group was selected according to 
exacting criteria with regard to ex- 
perience, educational contributions, 
publications, and recognition within 
their fields. 

The questionnaire sent to these 
judges was constructed after care- 
ful study of available material’ on 
the possible functions of a dean of 
women. From these sources were 
assembled every mention of the 
function of a dean of women. These 
were grouped under twenty-five 
headings which named the main 
fields of activity. The statements 
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given under each of these headings 
were then studied for duplication, 
and condensed into compact, com- 
prehensive definitions of the activi- 
ties generally regarded as necessary 
to that field. These definitions were 
submitted for criticism to a commit- 
tee supervising the study, and after 
revision were incorporated in a 
questionnaire. The reliability of the 
questionnaire was established by 
securing the coefficient of correla- 
tion between chance halves, which 
was 0.82. This questionnaire asked 
very frankly for opinion and not 
for practice, a fact which was very 
particularly stressed in writing to 
the ten deans of women functioning 
in junior colleges. The same group 
was recently asked to fill out the 
same questionnaire, and fifteen of 
the group of twenty-one responded, 
eight of the deans of women and 
seven of the expert judges. The 
opinion of the deans of women and 
of the other judges of 1932 and 1937 
is presented, not as a decision as 
to what the dean of women’s prep- 
aration and funtion should be, but 
rather as a symposium of what this 
group of experienced people see as 
the possibilities of the position. 
For purposes of comparison, the 
twenty-five different activities listed 
and defined in the questionnaire 
for the opinion of this group were 
ranked. The rank given the various 
items by each group was worked 
out by giving the arbitrary values 
of 2, 1, and 0 to the answers of 
“indispensable,” “desirable,” and 
“unnecessary,” respectively, and by 
mathematical process securing rat- 
ings which were used to rank the 
judgments of the groups from one 
to twenty-five. The coefficient of 
correlation for the judgments of the 
two groups in 1932 worked out by 


the method of rank-differences 
transmuted into the Pearson r jg 
0.77. The coefficient of correlation 
for the judgments of the two groups 
in 1937 worked out similarly is 0.78. 

Before listing the functions to be 
rated, several questions concerning 
the need for and the preparation of 
deans of women in public coeduca- 
tional junior colleges were asked. 
Very little change was found from 
the 1932 study. The group was 
unanimous in believing a dean of 
women necessary where the school 
was large enough. In 1932 there was 
one dissenter from this opinion. 
We find the 1937 group unanimous 
also in believing she should have 
particular training for her work, 
although one questions it and one 
suggests that it be “not too special- 
ized”; this agrees very well with 
the 1932 opinion of the same group. 
We find them unanimous again, as 
they were in 1932, in believing that 
her academic preparation should be 
the same as that of other teachers. 
When we reach the question of the 
degree she should hold, we find 
unanimous agreement that it should 
be at least a Master of Arts or Sci- 
ence, although one person suggests 
that a Bachelor of Arts or Science 
might do “‘depending on the school” 
and two judges say a Doctor of 
Philosophy would be better. This 
agrees very well with the 1932 opin- 
ion excepting that we find a slight 
move toward a Doctorate in the six 
appended remarks of “at least” 
which followed the checking of this 
response. This was not found in 
1932. 

The three first choices of teaching 
fields for the dean of women of 
English, social sciences, and educa- 
tion remained the same, with one 
or two remarks like those added in 
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1932 to the effect that the field does 
not much matter, but the teaching 


does! 

For better understanding of the 
following discussion, the definitions 
of the activities concerning which 
the groups were asked to express 
judgments are listed below just as 
they were presented upon the ques- 
tionnaire. 


1. Supervising the housing of out-of- 
town girls. (Setting standards of 
housing comfort and safety in col- 
lege dormitories and in rooming 
houses. Supervising the hiring of 
help, the service, and the purchas- 
ing for college dormitories. In- 
specting rooming houses, person- 
ally or through assistants. Keep- 
ing a list of approved places to 
room. Acting on housing commit- 
tees.) 

2. Supervising the social life of the 
college. (Having charge of social 
calendar for men and women. Ap- 
proving dates and chaperonage of 
functions or chaperoning person- 
ally. Setting standards of conduct 
for campus, dormitory, and room- 
ing houses. Providing opportuni- 
ties for specific social training. 
Conferring with students, faculty, 
and parents for personal contact 
and high standards. Advising with 
sororities. Entertaining college visi- 
tors, faculty, and students.) 

3. Investigating and improving the 
personality adjustment of girls. 
(Making personal, friendly con- 
tacts with girls, observing them, 
and conferring with them about 
themselves. Conferring with fac- 
ulty, parents, or others where it is 
advisable. Making contacts with 
professional help, such as psychi- 
atrists, etc.) 

4. Giving vocational guidance to girls. 
(Conferring with girls, parents, and 
faculty. Giving aptitude tests, sug- 
gesting readings, securing speak- 
ers, planning conferences, keeping 
records.) 


°. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Disciplining girls in cases of mis- 
conduct. (Conferring with girls 
Over social misconduct and some- 
times academic misconduct. Sug- 
gesting and enforcing punishment. 
Conferring with girls, parents, and 
faculty.) 


. Supervising the health of girls. 


(Co-operation with physical edu- 
cation and college health depart- 
ments. Supervising campus facili- 
ties for women’s comfort. Encour- 
aging programs of positive health 
habits.) 


. Acting as adviser to student activi- 


ties. (Encouraging and supervis- 
ing the student activity program. 
Acting as sponsor of class organi- 
zations or clubs.) 


. Giving employment service to girl 


students. (Placing girls in part- 
time work. Standardizing work, 
hours, and compensation. Main- 
taining bureau for receiving ap- 
plications from employers and stu- 
dents.) 


. Giving academic guidance to girls. 


(Approving programs of. girls. 
Helping select subjects. Giving 
tests or using their results. Ap- 
proving exceptions in hours car- 
ried. Sending reports to parents. 
Conferring with girls, faculty, and 
parents.) 

Aiding in a development of social 
and academic policies. 

Aiding in advising with faculty 
members. 

Making community contacts to cre- 
ate confidence in the _ college. 
(Speaking in public; belonging to 
community organizations, such as 
lodges and church.) 

Doing research in problems of 
women’s education. (Keeping in 
touch with what is being done 
elsewhere. Working on curriculum 
committee. Setting up problems 
and solving them’ concerning 
health, student government, etc.) 

Supervising or sponsoring student 
government. (Acting as adviser to 
student government, men and 
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women, including any judiciary sitions for graduates. Maintaining 
body.) bureau for receiving applications 

15. Freshman orientation. (Planning from employers and students.) 

a freshman week or equivalent. 23. Investigation of absences and giy. 
Encouraging programs for teach- ing excuses. 
ing freshmen how to study.) 24. Securing and selecting new sty. 

16. Attending and conducting faculty dents. (Interviewing prospective 
meetings. students. Going on trips to secure 

17. Administering loans and scholar- new students. Passing on their aq- 
ships. mission.) 

18. Representing the college as a dele- 25. Aiding in the selection of faculty 
gate. members. 

19. Encouraging religious life. (En- 26. Making and keeping of personne] 
couraging Y.W.C.A., chapel, or records. (Added to the second 
similar activities.) questionnaire and not used in the 

20. Teaching. comparative study.) 

21. Assisting with college catalogues. ; ; 

22. Giving employment service to girl Before paying specific attention 


graduates. (Keeping records for to the interpretation of the results 
sraduates. Helping in securing po- summarized in Table I, let us look 


TABLE I 


JUDGMENTS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ACTIVITIES OF DEANS OF WOMEN IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, 1932 AND 1937, EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF RANK 











Junior 
College Other Total 
Deans Judges Judges 
Activities* 1932 1937 1932 1937 1932 1937 
1. Supervising housing of out-of-town girls.... 2.0 1.5 1.0 1.5 1.50 1.50 
2. Supervising social life of college........... 1.0 3.0 3.0 1.5 2.00 2.25 
3. Aiding in personality adjustment of girls... 3.0 1.5 2.0 3.0 2.50 2.25 
4. Giving vocational guidance to girls......... 4.5 14.0 4.0 10.0 4.25 12.00 
S. Diecioiicsiog girl slraGemts. ... cc ccccccccccccs 6.5 9.5 6.0 7.5 6.25 8.50 
6. Supervising health of girls.........cccccee 9.0 4.5 7.5 4.5 8.25 4.25 
7. Acting as adviser to student activities...... 9.0 9.5 7.5 10.0 8.25 9.75 
8. Giving employment service to girls......... 6.5 6.0 13.0 5.5 9.75 5.75 
9. Giving academic guidance to girls.......... 4.5 7.8 13.0 12.5 9.75 10.00 
10. Aiding in development of social and academic 
SE: cceckhewecebadneeseeeesdatenieewen 11.0 12.0 10.0 10.0 10.50 11.00 
11. Aiding in advising with faculty members... 16.0 4.5 5.0 §.5 10.50 5.00 
12. Making community contacts................ 9.0 12.0 13.0 123.5 11.00 12.25 
13. Doing research in education for women..... 16.0 12.0 10.0 7.8 13.00 9.75 
14. Supervising student government ........... 19.5 19.0 10.0 17.5 14.75 18.25 
SE, PR GRRUIIION ko 6c ci ccsewsesewesess 14.0 20.0 17.0 15.0 15.50 17.50 
16. Attending and conducting faculty meetings.. 12.5 7.5 18.5 20.5 15.50 14.00 
17. Administering loans and scholarships....... 12.5 15.0 20.5 23.0 16.50 19.00 
18. Representing college as a delegate........... 16.0 17.0 18.5 15.0 17.25 16.00 
19. Encouraging religious life.................. 2.5 17.0 15.0 17.5 18.75 17.25 
Ph SL cc ueeecaesiehesceueneennneeneeee 22.5 17.0 16.0 15.0 19.25 16.00 
21. Assisting with college catalogues........... 19.5 21.5 20.5 22.0 20.00 20.25 
22. Giving employment service to girl graduates. 19.5 21.5 22.0 19.0 20.75 21.75 
23. Investigating absences and giving excuses... 19.5 25.0 23.0 25.0 21.75 25.00 
24. Securing and selecting new students........ 24.0 24.0 25.0 20.5 24.50 22.25 
25. Aiding in the selection of faculty members.. 24.0 23.0 25.0 24.0 24.50 23.50 


* Arranged in order of importance as determined by averaging the ranks of the two groups 
in the 1932 study. 
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The Functions of the Dean of Women 


fora moment at the shift in opinion 
which was possible in the answers 
of the total group and consider 
whether the shift shows chance 
variations in markings by individ- 
uals or whether it shows trends in 
thinking regarding the office. The 
latter would seem to be true, for the 
coefficient of correlation between 
the rankings of the total group in 
1932 and in 1937 is 0.93. 

The first three functions listed 
in the table—supervising the hous- 
ing of out-of-town girls, supervis- 
ing the social life of the college, and 
aiding in the personality adjust- 
ment of girls—and the last five 
functions listed—assisting with col- 
lege catalogues, giving employment 
service to girl graduates, investigat- 
ing absences and giving excuses, 
securing and selecting new students, 
aiding in the selection of faculty 
members—as the most and the least 
necessary functions remain un- 
changed. The fundamental concept 
of the office seems, therefore, to have 
changed very little. In the second 
three functions listed, however, all 
functions considered as indispens- 
able in the 1932 study, a significant 
change has taken place. “Giving 
vocational guidance to girls” has 
moved down eight places in the 
ranking into the desirable but not 
indispensable activities, both the 
deans of women and the judges be- 
ing responsible for the move. This 
change can no doubt be accounted 
for by the growing tendency to 
have a vocational counselor or a sep- 
arate organization for vocational 
counseling in even the smaller col- 
leges, a welcome relief to the dean’s 
crowded program. Two other ac- 
tivities not considered indispensable 
in 1932 have been placed in that 

' Class by the 1937 judgments, “aiding 
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in advising with faculty members” 
and “giving employment service to 
girls’. The first of these moved in 
the positive direction mainly be- 
cause of the ratings of the deans of 
women, an interesting thing inas- 
much as they had differed widely 
from the judges in a negative direc- 
tion in 1932. It is a hopeful sign 
that the deans of women are begin- 
ning to see what the judges must 
already have seen in 1932—how 
much the success of her work de- 
pends upon winning the under- 
standing and co-operation of the fac- 
ulty, and how a responsibility re- 
stricted to students alone violates 
the philosophy of contacting 
the whole situation. The second, 
giving employment aid to girls, 
moves in the positive direction 
principally because of the opin- 
ion of the experts which may 
be accounted for by their ex- 
perience during the depression, 
which the deans of women had 
encountered a little earlier. 

It is interesting to note further 
the increase in importance, in the 
minds of both groups, of “supervis- 
ing the health of girls,” “doing re- 
search in education,” and “teach- 
ing.” The first of the functions was 
considered indispensable in 1932, 
but has risen within that group in 
1932 from fourth to sixth place. 
The increase in interest in re- 
search may be the result of the 
deans’ own recent interest in de- 
fining their positions, or perhaps 
the growth is a recognition of the 
academic possibilities of the dean. 
The interest in teaching may be 
due to the fact that the depression 
made it necessary for deans to as- 
sume teaching duties and so their 
value as a means of contact was 
further demonstrated. 
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There were other shifts, but none 
of any great significance, especially 
since they were confined within the 
three groups of indispensable, de- 
sirable, and unnecessary. The func- 
tion of making and keeping per- 
sonnel records if added to the table 
would have ranked as desirable, 
but not indispensable. This was not 
used in the table because it was not 
in the list of functions in 1932. As 
we close let us note that we find the 
deans of women and the judges 
agreeing upon the first five functions 
of most importance and the three 
of least importance just as they 
did in the 1932 study. 

May we not safely say that the 
responsibility for supervising the 
housing of out-of-town girls, inves- 
tigating and improving personality 
adjustment of girls, and supervis- 
ing social life of college should rest 
definitely in the office of the dean 
of women since we find them in- 
dispensable in the minds. of 
judges over such a period of time. 
That possibly advising with faculty 
members and supervising health, 
giving vocational guidance, and dis- 
cipline should also rest there in the 
majority of institutions, with a trend 
toward the addition of the first two 
mentioned and the dropping of the 
last two. May we not say further 
that no dean of women’s office 
should be expected to take the re- 
sponsibility with regard to inves- 
tigating absences and giving ex- 
cuses, to selecting faculty, or to 
selecting and securing students. 
And may we not conclude by saying 
that the other activities seem desir- 
able, and where not provided for 
otherwise, may be cared for in the 
dean of women’s office within 
reasonable limits of time, energy, 
and facilities. 


OREGON POSSIBILITIES 


President Edward L. Clark, of 
Multnomah College, Portland, Ore. 
gon, is chairman of a Phi Delta 
Kappa committee which is making 
a research study of the possibilities 
and desirability of public junior 
colleges for the state of Oregon, 





We are almost certain to hear 
just at the moment of repose the 
lusty war cry of another and 
younger combatant, the junior col- 
lege. The nurses of this brave, new 
infant promise everything from per- 
sonal salvation to social Utopia once 
the suckling has arrived at maturity, 
Vocational training, the use of leis- 
ure time, general education, service 
to the social order—these and many 
other equally empty generalizations 
ring back from our national rafters 
and rise again in ill-timed chorus 
from the lips of a thousand junior 
college millennialists. 

There is something familiar in 
this chant, something that smacks 
of our American urge for a new 
dress or a new suit of clothes. And 
since clothes make the man, the 
junior college can make us a happy, 
prosperous, and peaceful nation!— 
F. S. BEERS, in School and College. 





In the latter years of the second- 
ary school period, terminal courses 
should be provided for those for 
whom this procedure is individually 
and socially desirable. Examples of 
this type of adjustment are found in 
vocational schools, technical and 
business institutes, and in terminal 
courses in junior colleges. — From 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s The Structure and Adminis- 
tration of Public Education in the 
United States. 
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New Strategy in Junior College Education 


GEORGE C. BROOK AND HARRY E. CARLSON* 


The public junior college is, in 
origin, a Midwestern idea and in- 
stitution. The first permanent public 
junior college was established by 
the Joliet Board of Education, Joliet, 
Illinois, in 1902. In 1892, President 
W. R. Harper of the University of 
Chicago divided the undergraduate 
schools of the University into the 
Junior and College divisions—each 
of two years’ duration, whence came 
the introduction of the idea into 
the public-school system of Chicago. 
Since 1910 public junior colleges 
have grown rapidly in the nation, 
particularly in the West and Far 
West. 

In 1912 Superintendent Young 
recommended to the Board of Ed- 
ucation the establishment of three 
junior colleges in Chicago. Appro- 
priate action was taken by the Board 
in 1912, and three junior colleges 
were thus established. These in- 
stitutions were housed at Lane 
Technical High School, Senn High 
School, and Crane Technical High 
School with the opening of the reg- 
ular school term in September 1912. 

On August 17, 1917, the Super- 
intendent urged the consolidation 
of these three schools, for economy 
and other reasons, at the Crane 
Technical High School building. 
This was done by the Board when 
it adopted the suggestion, August 
ol, 1917.1 Thus Crane Junior Col- 
lege was created, an institution that 
started with less than one hundred 


*Instructors, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


1 Proceedings (Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, August 31, 1917), p. 344. 


students and a faculty of a half 
dozen. It prospered through the 
years. 

Under the authority of Board 
action of May 22, 1925, the Medill 
School of Commerce and Admin- 
istration (organized as a junior col- 
lege, May 1, 1917) was ordered 
closed and its work was discon- 
tinued on June 26, 1925. Its stu- 
dents, for the most part, shifted 
their allegiance to Crane Junior 
College. The entire faculty of Medill 
was transferred to Crane also. 

In common with education every- 
where the depression of 1929 seri- 
ously affected Crane Junior College. 
By July 1933, the Board of Educa- 
tion discontinued Crane, which had 
a school population of close to 4,500 
and a faculty numbering about 150. 
For a year Chicago had no junior 
colleges, but in February 1934 the 
Board created three new junior 
colleges, which started operations 
in September 1934. These schools 
are distributed according to the 
geographical sections of the city 
Wilbur Wright City Junior College 
is located on the north side, and the 
Woodrow Wilson City Junior Col- 
lege on the south side, and the 
Theodore Herzl City Junior College 
on the west side. These colleges 
have been in operation now three 
years. 

The three junior colleges were 
organized on an experimental basis 
with the aid and advice of the North 
Central Association. It was con- 
sidered that the instruction should 
be of a generalized character, all 
students being required to take sur- 
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vey subjects in the social sciences 
(two years), the natural sciences, 
English, and humanities. The first- 
year students study English com- 
position, government and economics 
(which are now being reorganized 
along lines of integration), biologi- 
cal and physical sciences, and a 
number of elective courses. The 
sophomores enroll in humanities, 
biological or physical sciences, and 
elective classes. Each semester of 
the first year nine hours of required 
survey subjects plus six hours of 
electives constitute a program. The 
allowance of electives was to pro- 
vide for pre-medical, pre-legal, and 
pre-engineering requirements and 
also to provide for vocational train- 
ing of a terminal character for those 
students who did not intend to go 
to senior college. 

The faculties of the three colleges 
collaborated in the preparation of 
syllabi for the twelve (ten since the 
spring of 1937) survey subjects. 
Masses of mimeographed material 
were produced and then refined 
semester after semester. Existing 
textbooks proved inadequate for 
the syllabi as basic texts because of 
the survey approach in the respec- 
tive fields. 

Classes were organized into large 
lecture groups from one hundred 
up. At Wright College one class of 
580 was organized for the economics 
survey. The classes met three times 
a week for lectures and once a week 
for quiz in groups of fifty. 


AFTER THREE YEARS OF EXPERIMENT 


In an attempt to get the reactions 
of students to the present curricu- 
lum at Wright Junior College (the 
largest of the three Chicago junior 
colleges) a questionnaire was sub- 

iitted for frank response to 283 


fourth-semester students. These 
students. had followed the pre. 
scribed series of survey courses for 
two years and were considered tp 
be in the best position to make 
valid observations. 

In considering the replies it jg 
necessary to note the basic condi- 
tions. Twelve? survey courses are 
required of all students in four 
semesters, three to a_ semester, 
which leaves six hours for electives 
per semester to round out a pro. 
gram. Attendance is now required 
through the operation of a 10 per 
cent “cut” rule. No credit is allowed 
for the survey courses unless the 
student can pass the comprehensive 
examinations, each of which covers 
one year of work. 

Of the total number of students 
answering the questionnaire, 181, or 
60 per cent, stated they liked the 
survey courses, whereas 109, or 
36 per cent, indicated they did not 
like them. Table I shows the reasons 
why survey courses are favored. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF REASONS Wuy 181 Stv- 
DENTS APPROVE OF SURVEY COURSES 


Number of Percent- 
Times Reason _ ageof 
Given Students 


1. Broad knowledge; compre- 
hensive view; general edu- 


RE. cs vdddnesasesdennns 125 69 
2. Fascinating; interesting .. 23 13 
3. Good introduction to spe- 

cial courses; review of 

needed subjects .......... 21 12 
4. Cultural benefits; develops 

CE 9.6. 0.0600 060604 14 8 
5. Variety; new subjects..... 9 5 
6. Given in excellent manner; 

well organized ........... 5 3 
7. Testing ground; explora- 

Laka aked hee ae 5 3 
8. Student on his own...... 5 3 


2 Starting in the spring of 1937 ten 
survey courses are required. The social 
science sequence has been reduced from 
four to two courses. 
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Over two-thirds of the students 
that like the survey courses base 
their approval upon the general 
nature of the work, although this 
group constitutes only about two- 
fifths of the whole group reporting. 

Those students who disapprove 
of the survey courses (36 per cent) 
give the following reasons: 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF REASONS Wuy 109 Sru- 
DENTS DISAPPROVE OF SURVEY 
COURSES 


Number of Percent- 
Times Reason _ age of 


Given Students 

1. Too much material...... 52 48 
9.Too general ............ 32 30 
38. Teachers go too fast..... 20 18 
4, Not enough quizzes...... 12 11 
5. Sketchy knowledge; hazy 

 . cccueennsuededenda 4 4 
6. Too much required read- 

DE ccccccccucesseeessess 4 4 


. Does not fit into desired 
course of study; does not 
help vocationally; no spe- 


~!1 


cialization; not needed.. 24 22 
8. Too compulsory ........ 22 20 
9, Not interested in all sub- 

OE anaussenensseeneaunse 16 15 
10. Not interesting ......... 14 13 
11. Comprehensive examina- 

Be £6:60606040000K008%09 10 9 
12. Classes too large......... 10 9 
13. Survey courses not fully 

credited in other schools. 9 8 
14. Too technical; too de- 

DD Ad¢ieninetewvewneude 7 6 
15. Much useless information 5 5 


One striking fact in connection 
with disapproval of the survey 
courses is the greater variety of 
reasons against than favorable to 
them. There is considerable rela- 
tionship between reasons’ one 
through six, which constitute over 
half of the total number of unfavor- 
able reasons given. 

About one-half of the objections 
are on the ground of “too much 
material,” one-third on the ground 
that survey courses are “too gen- 
eral.” On the general nature of 


the survey courses the vote is two 
to one in favor of this feature. How- 
ever, one-third is an important 
minority when it is considered that 
283 students are the survivors of 
an original class of about 800. How 
many gave a silent vote against 
survey courses by dropping out 
cannot be known. 

The students registered distinct 
approval of outside lecturers, 277 
voting for and only 12 against them. 
The favorable responses may be 
classified as follows: 


TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF REASONS WHy OUTSIDE 
LECTURERS ARE FAVORED BY 277 
STUDENTS 


Number of Percent- 
Times Reason’ age of 


Given Students 
1. Variety; interest; breaks 
monotony; etc. .......... 167 60 
2. Specialists; authorities; 
better prepared than home 
ei 151 55 


3. Different viewpoints; dif- 
ferent opinions and new 
ideas as compared with 


home faculty .........<. 102 37 
4. Better lecturers than home 
St ..tsnensadadceonee 67 25 


. New _ personalities; see 
what other schools offer; 
insight into type of men 
Ge Gb ens esncaces 15 5 


i) | 


Of the distinct minority that op- 
pose outside lecturers, the main 
objection is that they do not cover 
prescribed material. A related objec- 
tion is that outside lecturers break 
the continuity of lectures. Another 
objection is that outside lecturers 
talk over students’ heads or they 
sometimes take too much for 
granted. All of these objections, 
however, come from only 4 per cent 
of the students reporting. 

It has been thought by various 
members of the faculty at Wright 
Junior College that we have erred 
in saddling an insuperable burden 
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of reading upon students. Also, that 
certain survey courses load students 
more heavily than do others, which 
places an additional burden on the 
rest. This lack of balance creates 
the further problem of endangering 
the success of the survey program as 
a whole. 

In answer to the question, “Do 
reading assignments take more than 
two hours per lecture?” 151 an- 
swered “Yes” and 122 answered 
“No.” When asked which survey 
courses required more than two 
hours’ reading per lecture, the fol- 
lowing results were obtained: 


TABLE IV 


SURVEY CouRSES REQUIRING OVER Two 
Hours’ READING PER LECTURE AS 
REPORTED BY 273 STUDENTS 


Percent- 

Number of age of 

Students Students 
eee 216 77 
2. Social Sefemee ......sces 151 50 
3. Physical Science ....... 68 24 
EE 6ccna bee cannes 19 7 
SRE ceeceenenneeune 6 2 


Another point that bears upon 
the success or failure of the survey 


had doubts as to the existing quiz- 
zing-lecture relationship. Some 
teachers favor the two-lecture—one- 
quiz arrangement. So the question 
was put to the students in the form, 
“Which of the following is prefer- 
able to the present arrangement?” 
The results are shown in Table V. 
The weighted totals are derived by 
assigning a weight of three to first 
choices, two to second choices, and 
one to third choices. 

Students feel that a better ar- 
rangement than the present one 
would be one of two lectures and 
two quiz meetings. It is most inter- 
esting that the results of this ques- 
tion bear out the criticisms stated 
in 124 replies against the survey 
courses in Table II. The objections, 
“too much material,” “too general,” 
“teachers go too fast,” “not enough 
quiz,” and “too much required read- 
ing,’ and the vote for more quiz- 
zing are distinctly consonant with 
each other. Although two-thirds of 
the students reporting favored the 
survey courses, practically all (256) 
voted in favor of increasing quiz 
meetings. 


TABLE V 
SUMMARY OF QUESTION ON QuIz-LECTURE RELATIONSHIPS 


1. Two lectures, two quiz meetings............. 
2. Two lectures, one quiz meeting............. 
3. One lecture, two quiz meetings.............. 
4. One lecture, three quiz meetings............. 


system as a whole is the relationship 
of lecture meetings to quiz meetings. 
The present arrangement in the 
Chicago junior colleges is to provide 
for three lectures and one quiz 
meeting per week for three se- 
mester-hours of credit if the student 
passes the comprehensive examina- 
tion. Teachers and others that have 
te do with the survey courses have 


First Second Third Weighted 
Choice Choice Choice Totals 
inca Dee 69 28 604 
see ae 76 42 410 
ices “Oe 58 125 292 
ma & 27 31 148 


A compromise procedure would 
be to use the two-lecture—one-quiz 
arrangement with a slight reduction 
in the maximum number in a quiz 
class. Considering the economic side 
of the problem the same teacher- 
hours would be used under this 
plan if a maximum of 46 is set for 
quiz classes, as under the present 
three-lecture—one-quiz arrangement. 
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Considering the students’ vote for 
two lectures and two quiz meetings, 
this would cost five more teacher- 
hours per week if the maximum 
number in the quiz sections were 
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given a chance to voice their opin- 
ions of different methods. Table VI 
summarizes suggestions for max- 
imizing results in the co-ordination 
of lecture with quiz work. 


TABLE VI 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CO-ORDINATION OF LECTURE AND Qu1z Work 
First Second Third Weighted 
Choice Choice Choice Totals 
1. Oral discussion of significant points............ 110 75 41 521 
9. Use questions at end of lecture as basis for dis- 
~~ CP eTorTTTTTrr Terre Tce TTT errr Tee Terre Te 42 75 50 326 
3, Reduce the size of the quiz group............... 49 40 57 284 
4, Change hour relationship of lecture and quiz.... 47 40 37 258 
5. Systematic written testing .............ssseeees 43 26 62 243 


increased to 60 instead of the 
present number of 50. A final sug- 
gestion would be to retain the pres- 
ent arrangement, but to merely re- 
duce the maximum number in quiz 
sections. Taking as an example a lec- 
ture group of 500, under present ar- 
rangements with 50 to a quiz sec- 
tion, this requires thirteen teacher- 
hours. Extra teacher-hours per week 
necessary, by reducing the maxi- 
mum in a quiz section to 46, 42, and 
36, would be one, two, and four. A 
concession could be made to the 
students’ claim for more quiz 
time and without any appreciable 
increase in teacher-hours by adopt- 
ing the two-lecture—one-quiz plan 
with a maximum number in a quiz 
section of 46. 

The voting in question eight of 
the questionnaire, “‘ Should the quiz 
meeting be abolished?” bears out 
the demand by students for more 
quizzing rather than less. The re- 
sults were 274 against abolishing 
quizzes as compared with 10 in favor 
of it. 

The co-ordination of lecture work 
with quiz work has been worked 
out with varying degrees of success 
by the different survey teachers. 
In question nine the students were 


Methods one and two in Table VI 
are closely related, so considering 
them together (and using weighted 
totals) 52 per cent favor oral dis- 
cussion of significant points. We 
frequently hear complaints from 
students, however, that all the sig- 
nificant points raised in three lec- 
tures cannot be covered in one hour 
of quiz. We believe systematic writ- 
ten testing would find greater favor 
(even so, 15 per cent endorse this 
method) except that students would 
like a chance to discuss points orally 
and then would not mind subjecting 
themselves to a written test. Seven- 
teen and one-half per cent favor 
reducing the size of the quiz group 
which frequently includes 50 stu- 
dents, and 16 per cent desire a 
change in the lecture-quiz relation- 
ship. From the study of results in 
question seven we know that they 
wish a change in the direction of 
increased quiz time. Lessening the 
number in the quiz group would be 
a further amelioration, inasmuch 
as it would contribute to greater 
teacher quiz time per student. 

Twelve survey courses in the 
Chicago city junior colleges have 
been required of all students. The 
central thought is to provide a 
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general education in junior college 
as a foundation for later specializa- 
tion. In 1934, at the inception of the 
survey courses, optional attendance 
was the rule. The theory was that 
since the student was on his own 
and that no credit would be granted 
unless he passed the comprehensive 
examination one year later, he had 
sufficient incentive to attend classes. 
As a practical matter the loss of 
possible credit was not a sufficient 
incentive to stimulate adequate 
attendance. Many students were 
noi interested in all survey courses. 
Thus science students remained 
uway from social science survey 
courses and students that liked so- 
cial science would attend those lec- 
tures, but would stay away from 
biological and _ physical science. 
Also, it was overlooked that our 
first-year students just out of high 
school had not suddenly become 
full grown men and women fully 
imbued with the necessary sense 
of responsibility. In a given situa- 
tion, especially in nice weather, 
many a young student decided in 
favor of the interesting ball game 
or the pleasant lawn or a good game 
of golf as compared with listening 
to a subject in which he was only 
mildly interested. Still another fac- 
tor from the student’s point of view 
was that, since he paid no tuition, 
ncthing was lost or wasted but a 
little time which he knew not how 
to value. What the student over- 
looked was that by staying away 
from survey courses he was thereby 
wasting the taxpayers’ money just 
as surely as the inefficient worker 
in an industrial plant wastes the 
employer’s money by defeating 
maximum production per unit of in- 
vestment. 

It was gradually conceded that a 


compulsory attendance rule wag 
needed, so in the spring semester of 
1937 a 10 per cent cut rule was 
adopted. This means that a student 
may for one reason or another ab. 
sent himself 10 per cent of the time 
without penalty, but thereafter he 
is barred from class and marked 
““F—Absence.” The administration 
and teachers tried voluntary at- 
tendance for two and one-half years 
and both did their best to train 
students to assume seriously the 
responsibility of class attendance. 
Many stayed away and failed their 
comprehensive examinations, show- 
ing that they were too immature 
to take education into their own 
hands. Or perhaps also it showed 
that they did not take completely 
to the idea of a generalized ed- 
ucation for all. 

It was at this juncture—the first 
semester of compulsory attendance 
-—that the thirteenth question was 
asked, “Should attendance be ob- 
ligatory?”  Ejighty-two answered 
“Yes,” 198 answered “No,” while 
9 said that attendance should be 
obligatory in quiz meetings only. 
Table VII summarizes the reasons 
against compulsory attendance. 

The following are the main 
reasons why the minority of 82 fa- 
vor compulsory attendance: (1) at- 
tendance is necessary to learn (19 
votes); (2) non-attendance will pull 
down the comprehensive rating of 
the college; a collegiate standard is 
achievable with attendance (10 
votes); (3) abolishes loafing (7 
votes); (4) attendance rule affects 
only the poor students who need 
to attend; the interested and good 
students come anyway (7 votes). 

In an evaluation of the reasons 
against compulsory attendance, 
individual freedom ranks as the 
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most important. We of the faculty 
have known that the students have 
had two and one-half years of 
freedom in attendance and the re- 
sults have been disappointing. What 


and interpretation provided in lec- 
ture meetings. To the extent that 
interest is missing, outside reading 
would be a step further removed 
from the possibility of stimulating 


TABLE VII 


SUMMARY OF REASONS AGAINST COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


—s 


a) Attendance a personal matter 


b) Student should come of his own volition 


Desire for freedom; self-reliance; independence of action..............0. ccc eee eee eeees 70 


c) Compulsory attendance is an immature system 


d) Flunking will eliminate the non-attenders 
_ Reading is more essential.................. 


bo 


a) Some students can get more out of readings (38 votes) 
b) Bright students can do the work without attendance (10 votes) 
c) Most all material can be read on the outside (11 votes) 


ie™) 


me | PPPOE TITITTTIT TTT Tee 
a) Much material is familiar from high school 


b) Overlapping of material; repetition is useless 


c) Many topics are well known to the student 
. Students’ interest and lecturer’s ability as the incentive to attendance.................. 27 


—_ 


a) Students who are interested will attend (17 votes) 
b) Lecturer’s ability should bring attendance to maximum (4 votes) 
c) If a survey course is good, there will be no trouble about full attendance 


or 


. Compulsion upsets student morale.......... 


6366006066 5.0666006006006000006000066000088 17 


a) Makes for discontent among students (7 votes) 
b) Makes for inattention; makes course uninteresting (4 votes) 


c) You begin to hate the system (2 votes) 


d) Tendency to work harder if attendance is optional 


oo=-1 co 


the student overlooks is the tre- 
mendous investment in plant that 
is going to waste if he does not 
attend. The overhead cost of ed- 
ucation becomes high in relation to 
results. Our social obligation is to 
utilize as fully and efficiently as 
possible the equipment and organ- 
ization established for education. 
Anything short of that end is an 
economic and social waste. 

Outside reading in place of lecture 
attendance is the next important 
reason against required attendance. 
This reason has validity only in the 
case of the unusually alert and in- 
telligent students. Most students, 
even assuming their interest in the 
subject, still require the stimulation 


. Students not interested disturb class if forced to attend.............. ce cece eee eee 13 
. Comprehensive examination an adequate incentive. .......... cece cece ccc ccceccececcs 10 
. Compulsory attendance won’t develop interest 


interest. There is much to be said 
for present knowledge of subject 
matter as a reason for optional at- 
tendance. In many instances this 
is probably true, and to the extent 
that it is, it means that those stu- 
dents who are forced to attend are 
not utilizing their time to the best 
advantage. It amounts to punishing 
the good with the bad, which is 
unfortunate. 

Our personal belief is that what 
students in their vote for optional 
attendance are actually striking at 
is the necessity for registering for 
those survey courses in which they 


are only superficially interested. 


With optional attendance in former 
semesters as an ameliorating cir- 
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cumstance they could stay away and 
use this time for the subjects in 
which they were really interested. 
We have been struck by the in- 
creased attention problem present in 
last spring semester, the first se- 
mester under the compulsory-at- 
tendarce rule. Policing is now neces- 
sary, whereas in former semesters 
the disinterested students stayed 
away and the remainder were atten- 
tive enough. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of our lecture ex- 
perience with large survey groups 
for five semesters at Wright Junior 
College, and in the light of the ex- 
change of views with other lecturers 
before large groups, and in con- 
sideration also of the results shown 
by the student questionnaire, which 
have been highly useful, we make 
certain concrete suggestions which 
in our opinion should make the 
survey courses more workable than 
they seem to be at present. We are 
convinced of the value of the survey 
courses and firmly believe that they 
mark the trend away from com- 
partmentalized thinking. 

Our opinion is that we have gone 
considerably to extremes in apply- 
ing the survey concept. We have 
meved away from sound educational 
principles by not more carefully 
adjusting the work program to the 
possibility of achievement. Both 
faculty and students are agreed that 
we have tried to crowd altogether 
too much material into the survey 
courses with the result that we have 
left the students bewildered instead 
of educated. Looking back to the 
first semester of survey courses at 
Wright College it seems as though 
ludicrous efforts were made to 
crowd all known facts somewhow, 
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somewhere, into the survey courses. 
It seemed as though the survey lec. 
turers were using the survey COUTSes 
as vehicles for displaying everything 
they knew instead of feeding co-op. 
dinated material to immature 
minds. Some overlapping between 
survey courses was present, but the 
biggest departure was in crowding 
too much material into the outlines. 
Much progress has been made since, 
but we still have some distance to go 
in overcoming the criticisms made 
by the teachers in 1936 and by the 
students in 1937. 

We suggest, therefore, a further 
reduction in the number of topics 
in the various syllabi and a more 
thorough consideration of the re- 
maining topics. This can be accom- 
plished, if the present lecture-quiz 
relationship is retained, by lecturing 
more fully on the same topic in two, 
perhaps three, lecture meetings. A 
plan that seems to have more merit 
is to change the lecture-quiz rela- 
tionship per week to two lectures 
and one quiz as explained pre- 
viously. This reduces the number 
of lectures per semester to thirty in- 
stead of forty-five. Along with the 
elimination of topics should go the 
elimination of some technical ma- 
terial—the “rough spots” of the 
survey courses. We cannot do much 
in social science, for instance, with 
price theory, nor with the money 
equation, nor the technical details 
of federal reserve policies. It is 
important to note, however, that 
only two and five-tenths per cent of 
the students objected to the survey 
courses on the ground that they con- 
tained too much technical material. 
It would seem that the students 
simply wish more time in which to 
master such material. 

We have not approached the read- 
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ing problem of the students with a 
view of adjusting the aggregate as- 
signments to an achievable level. In- 
ductive studies should be made of 
required readings in all the subjects 
a student takes in a given semester. 
The results of the questionnaire re- 
veal a condition not only of too much 
reading required in the aggregate 
for the survey courses, but they 
also cast some light upon the spe- 
cific survey courses that influence 
the result of too much reading 
more heavily than do other survey 
courses. 

To be quite fair to students they 
should not be expected to do more 
than 30 hours of reading or other 
outside preparation per week. This 
means two hours per class meeting, 
assuming a 15-hour weekly pro- 
gram. With class attendance this 
equals a 45-hour week, which is not 
too light a burden on the student at 
the same time that organized labor 
is striving for a 80-hour week. Any- 
thing beyond 45 hours constitutes 
an overload upon growing young 
men and women and is to be 
avoided. We are referring only to 
required readings and other prep- 
aration achievable by average stu- 
dents. Superior students should be 
expected of course to accomplish 
more. 

Another suggestion is to heed 
the students’ plea for more quiz 
time. Students have told us again 
and again that they are subjected 
to written tests in quiz meetings 
when they should have preferred 
first an oral discussion to clear up 
certain points. Either the two-lec- 
ture-two-quiz plan voted for by the 
students, which admittedly requires 
more teacher-hours, or the plan of 
two lectures and one quiz, which re- 
quires no more teacher-hours (46 


in a quiz), or the present three-lec- 
ture—one-quiz arrangement, but 
with a reduction of the number 
of students per quiz, woulc be an 
improvement over the present plan. 
Reducing the number in a quiz in- 
volves additional teacher-hours. If 
no more teacher-hours can be made 
available, then we advocate the two- 
lecture—one-quiz plan as a step in 
meeting the students’ need for more 
quiz time. 

Students have not complained 
unduly about large lecture groups. 
We recall having 580 in one class, 
but this is really too large. About 
300 in a lecture group seems to work 
best, especially if such groups can 
be scheduled in the morning. After- 
noon lecture groups should be kept 
smaller than 300 because students 
and teachers become restless and 
tired. Much better attention is noted 
in morning lecture groups as com- 
pared with afternoon groups. 

Our experiences at Wright Col- 
lege have also made clear the 
invaluable necessity of having dy- 
namic, able, and enthusiastic lec- 
turers in the survey classes. The 
need is to have presentation in 
simple, clear, and stimulating man- 
ner. 

In summary, in the absence of a 
decision to make more of the survey 
courses elective, we believe the ap- 
plication of the foregoing sugges- 
tions or some of them will do much 
in stimulating interest and in other 
ways make the survey courses more 
acceptable to the students. Perhaps 
these changes will solve automat- 
ically the problem of attendance. We 
feel that they will be conducive to 
the ultimate success of generalized 
education in this experiment of the 
North Central Association—the 
Chicago junior colleges. 
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New Campus for Hardin Junior College 


R. O. 


Beauty and utility are the watch- 
words for the new plant of Hardin 
Junior College recently completed at 
Wichita Falls, Texas. As one ap- 
proaches the campus from the broad 
side facing Taft Boulevard, he is at 
once impressed with the artistic har- 
mony of the entire building group. 
An excursion through the buildings 
brings a constant succession of 
pleasant surprises as the _ well- 
planned and neatly appointed of- 
fices, classrooms, and laboratories 
pass in review. 

A forty-acre campus of high-grade 
soil that will facilitate landscaping 
and development of lawns and flow- 
er gardens is the setting for a three- 
building main unit completed for 
opening to classes March 15, 1937. 
A towered administration building 
in the center, facing east, is flanked 
on the north side by the auditorium 
and on the south by the large gym- 
nasium, with general architectural 
features to harmonize. 

An over-all length of 480 feet 
gives the entire structure a total 
of 61,200 square feet of floor space. 
The administration building is on 
two floors, except that in the central 
portion the library balconies add 
another floor, and a large basement 
storeroom and power plant drop be- 
low the ground level. Counting the 
wings, the widest part of the build- 
ing measures 148 feet and the aver- 
age height is 48 feet. The central 
tower, rising just to the left of the 


* Professor of Education and Psychol- 
ogy, Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 
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main entrance points into the sky 
to an elevation of 93 feet 6 inches. 

Romanesque ideals dominate the 
architectural motif of the entire 
structure. “The Romanesque style 
was chosen because of its adapta- 
bility to this climate,” stated Her- 
bert Voelcker, senior member of 
Voelcker and Dixon, architects for 
the buildings. “Since we are a South- 
ern people, the Latin influence js 
more noticeable in many of our 
public buildings.” 

“The exterior of the college with 
its moderately sloped roof of bright 
tile and its stone and brick orna- 
mentation has drawn its inspiration 
from sunny Italy and economy,” 
Voelcker explained further. “To 
get the pinkish effect associated 
with Mediterranean architecture, we 
picked up cull bricks at a great 
saving, bricks considered imprac- 
ticable for most buildings. These 
bricks were ideal for our use, be- 
cause they lent color to main sur- 
faces and yet were dark enough to 
contrast with the stone tracery and 
ornamentation.” 

Two main walks lead past the 
flag pole in front of the main build- 
ing onto a terrace. Three arched 
entranceways lead into an outer ves- 
tibule or gallery, from which three 
beautifully finished grilled double 
doors open into the principal vesti- 
bule or foyer. The image of beauty 
secured from the entrance, sur- 
mounted by three library windows 
and topped by a beautiful stone 
tracery rose window in the gable, is 
enhanced immediately by the im- 
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pression of substance and_ style 
given by the maple block floors and 
recessed walls of the interior. This 
rose window has been adopted as 
the motif for the college seal. 


FIRST-FLOOR FACILITIES 


Flanking the main vestibule are a 
lounge and a student bulletin board 
on the right and the director’s office 
and a trophy display cabinet on the 
left. Directly ahead are the com- 
memorative alcoves dedicated to the 
founders of the new college. To the 
right and to the left the vestibule 
leads into the tall arched 225-foot 
corridors along which are placed 
classrooms, offices, and conference 
rooms. The corridors end in arcades 
leading to the two wing buildings. 

Along the main corridor to the 
right are located a student council 
room and four classrooms. Across 
the hall on the north side are the 
business administration rooms. In 
the center on the west side are, in 
order, a large English room, two 
conference rooms with a hallway 
and storage cabinets along the side, 
and a history classroom. 

On the left from the main en- 
trance are the dean’s office, regis- 
trar’s office, another office suite, and 
aclassroom. Across the hall, on the 
west side, are the room for the 
building superintendent’s equip- 
ment, biology office, and biology 
laboratory. Excellent provisions are 
also found on this floor for rest- 
rooms for men and women teachers. 


THE SECOND FLOOR 


Two stairways lead to the second- 
floor hallway, which is similar in 
construction to the first-floor hall. 
Immediately ahead is the attrac- 
tively appointed library. A large 
reading-room, flanked by two con- 


ference rooms for group study, 
reference and magazine shelves, li- 
brary offices, bookrooms, balconies 
for book and magazine cabinets or 
for private reading, with floors and 
ceilings sound-proofed, makes study 
Surroundings ideal. From the south 
side of the library a staircase leads 
to the tower, in which is located 
another room suitable for small 
groups or special study. 

Just north of the library is a well- 
equipped art department, consist- 
ing of a main classroom, supply- 
room, and office. Across the hall 
from the art rooms is the physics 
laboratory, which is supplied with 
modern office, power, switchboard, 
and experimental equipment. 

Between the two staircases on the 
west side is located the chemistry 
suite, consisting of a science demon- 
stration classroom with tiered seat- 
ing, storerooms, office, large labora- 
tory, and balance room. 

Home-economics rooms, grouped 
around the south end of the second- 
floor corridor, include a small tiered 
lecture-demonstration room, a foods 
laboratory with appropriate, mod- 
ernly equipped supply-rooms, a 
smaller service kitchen, a dining- 
room, a reception room, and a tex- 
tiles laboratory. Ample storage and 
display cabinets, as well as a fitting- 
room, flank the textiles laboratory. 
All equipment throughout is spe- 
cially designed. 

Beautiful arcades with grilled 
double doors join the main build- 
ing to the auditorium and gymna- 
sium. Both wing buildings are so 
arranged that they may be opened 
to the public without the necessity 
of throwing open the entire plant. 
Abundant locker space is provided 
behind the arcades, on the north 
side for the girls and on the south 
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side for the boys, to serve the maxi- 
mum of 750 students for which the 
building is planned. Toilet facilities 
are provided on both floors of the 
main building, in the locker-rooms, 
in the gymnasium, and in the audi- 
torium. First-aid equipment is also 
provided in the gymnasium and in 
the central offices. 


MODERN AUDITORIUM 


Entrance to the auditorium may 
be gained in three ways—from the 
main foyer at the front, from the 
arcade leading toward the main 
building, and from the hallway of 
the small auditorium in the rear. 

The front entrance to the main 
auditorium is similar to the front 
entrance of the administration 
building, with three artistic door- 
ways, large foyer, and high ceiling. 
Ticket booths and rest rooms are 
located on either side of the en- 
trance. A stairway leads to a bal- 
cony intended for additional seating 
or possibly a pipe organ. 

High vaulted ceilings, wood-cased 
trusses, and wide aisles along the 
sides of the main auditorium room 
remind one of Old World cathedrals. 
Offset casement windows above the 
side aisles make possible better- 
than-usual daytime lighting. Six 
great chandeliers spread their glow 
over the audience for evening pro- 
grams. Colorful brick linings of the 
interior walls of the auditorium give 
an appearance of ruggedness and 
sincerity appropriate to a college 
chapel. 

The seating capacity of the main 
room is 750, although side aisles and 
balcony may be used for several 
hundred more seats when needed. 
Dimensions of the main floor are 50 
by 73 feet, with 10-foot aisles. The 
stage opening is 32 feet wide by 19 
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feet high, and the stage floor meas. 
ures 24 by 51. Entrances from the 
stage are to either side or to the 
small auditorium of 200 capacity 
in the rear, thus giving unusual fa- 
cilities for stage performances, con- 
tests, and other large-scale activi- 
ties. Dressing-rooms, equipment 
lofts, and an office are also part of 
the suite. 


SPACIOUS GYMNASIUM 


On the south, corresponding to 
the auditorium wing on the north, 
is the gymnasium. Floor space is 
sufficient for a full-size basketball 
court, volleyball, boxing, wrestling, 
tennis, and gymnastics. The floor 
measures 56 by 101 feet and has a 
clear ceiling height of 30 feet, with 
15 feet more between open trusses. 
Concrete bleachers on each side of 
the floor seat approximately 800 
spectators. 

Locker- and shower-rooms on two 
floors in the rear of the gymnasium 
make possible shuttling back and 
forth from the main floor of both 
boys’ and girls’ classes without con- 
fusion. Dressing-rooms, offices, pro- 
vision for visiting teams, an 18 by 
45 athletics lecture-room, ticket 
booths, and modern’ equipment 
make the gymnasium another de- 
lightful feature of this up-to-date 
plant. 

Back of the main building group 
is the cafeteria building, also 
planned and equipped in the most 
modern style, with kitchen, serving 
tables, large dining-room, office, and 
special luncheon room for group 
and club meetings. On the north 
side of the cafeteria is located the 
engineering drawing room, which 
may be added to the cafeteria as 
space is needed and as new con- 
struction releases the space. 
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Sufficient space is provided for 
parking cars, for a wild-flower gar- 
den, dormitories, additional class- 
room buildings, a stadium for foot- 
ball and track, baseball field, and 
other activities of a completely bal- 
anced modern college plant. 


PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 


Plans being developed by the ad- 
ministration and the faculty call 
for a program of community and 
educational service that will match 
facilities provided in the new plant. 
In addition to the usual college 
preparation, courses are offered in 
vocational training, guidance, and 
various community services. Be- 
ginning this present year a more 
systematic program of student guid- 
ance, both educational and voca- 
tional, is being inaugurated. The 
entire faculty is co-operating in 
giving incoming freshmen a course 
in vocational orientation, including 
aptitude tests, information on col- 
lege aims, how to study, how to use 
the library and other school fa- 
cilities, how to find one’s vocational 
interests, and how to get along better 
in the society of one’s fellows. 

A broad program of student ac- 
tivities, centered around a student- 
faculty council system of school 
government, is another feature of 
this program in process of develop- 
ment. Debate, dramatics, publica- 
tions, and clubs have all been de- 
veloped with more than usual suc- 
cess, aS a succession of state and 
national honors in these activities 
attests. Sports and music are slated 
for greater development during the 
year just begun. 

Hardin Junior College is both new 
and old. It is new in its campus and 
buildings. It is as old in rich and 
solid experience as Wichita Falls 


Junior College, the oldest municipal 
junior college in Texas. Through 
capable leadership and strict atten- 
tion to fundamentals, the old college 
has developed in its fourteen years 
of life a foundation of achievement 
in scholarship through which its 
credits for years have been recog- 
nized without loss in universities all 
the way from California to New Eng- 
land. A strong ex-student associa- 
tion of more than 500 graduates and 
more than 2,000 former students 
really means to do something be- 
sides giving only the usual sporadic 
aid to athletics. This organization 
is now pushing a campaign for 
building up a_ student-aid fund, 
backed by a sound business policy 
of giving aid. 


LEADERSHIP SHOWS THE WAY 


A faculty well grounded in the 
problems and the spirit of the old 
college is giving its loyal support to 
bring success to the new college. 
Many leading universities are repre- 
sented in the graduate work done by 
the faculty members. 

Hardin Junior College may be 
looked upon as a fruition of real 
community co-operation. For nearly 
a decade, work had been done by 
various citizens and staff members 
toward building a greater college. 
The depression for a time effectively 
slowed down these plans. 

In 1934, however, the gift of an 
endowment fund by Mr. and Mrs. 
J.G. Hardin, philanthropic support- 
ers of education in Wichita County, 
gave the impetus that led to the 
establishment of the new college. 
Under the leadership of President 
H. D. Fillers, President C. H. Clark 
and his associates on the board of 
education, an active chamber of 
commerce committee headed by 
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D. H. Bolin, the donors of the land 
for the campus, W. B. Hamilton 
and N. H. Martin, and numerous 
other civic and educational workers, 
the whole community strove hard 
for the new plant, made necessary 
by the fact that the old combined 
high-school and college building was 
crowded beyond capacity. 

Dr. George M. Crutsinger, a man 
experienced in college administra- 
tion and in public-school work, both 
in Texas and in the East, was chosen 
to lead the new enterprise and has 
started many new ideas on the road 
to development. He is stressing par- 
ticularly greater student participa- 
tion in the government of the col- 
lege as a means of training for more 
responsible citizenship. 

A federal grant of $157,091, made 
in the fall of 1935 and added to the 
next year by $27,000 more, was 
matched by a $200,000 local bond 
issue which carried by an over- 
whelming 8 to 1 vote in November 
1935. An additional $25,000 from 
the Hardin Foundation, used in the 
purchase of furniture, brought the 
total cost of the plant to $409,000. 
A junior college district, cotermi- 
nous with the public school district 
of Wichita Falls, was set up, and 
at the bond election there was voted 
a tax of 5 cents on the $100 for 
maintenance and an_e additional 
amount sufficient to service the 
bond issue. 


COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 


Citizens and school people are 
working energetically to supply 
other needs of the college. Art 
works are being donated for the 
beautification of the corridors and 
classrooms. A committee of the 
American Association of University 
Women is sponsoring a drive for a 
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large magazine collection. Gifts 
from citizens, students, and teach- 
ers are adding to the already ex. 
tensive biological museum. A $3,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion is proving an impetus toward 
the development of the library. 
Other plans for community aid are 
in process of formulation. 

There remain, of course, man 
steps before the ideals of the ad- 
ministrative, faculty, and commu- 
nity leadership are attained. Prob- 
lems of sufficient financial support 
are proving knotty ones to solve. 
Ways and means of giving hoped- 
for vocational work are other hard 
problems to meet. 

In spite of difficulties in the way, 
however, leaders of the greater jun- 
ior college movement in Wichita 
Falls envision a junior college of a 
distinctive type which will give prep- 
aration necessary for successful sen- 
ior college work but which also will 
give the students who do not in- 
tend to go on to academic or pro- 
fessional courses a_ well-rounded 
training in useful and dynamic citi- 
zenship. 





If I may be permitted to edge 
out on a dangerous philosophical 
limb, I should say that the major 
obligation of the junior college is 
to the student. Let it help him to 
understand his limitations and to 
be glad to keep within them. If 
the senior college could be spared 
this most painful and difficult task, 
it could turn its attention unham- 
pered to its own peculiar obligation, 
training exceptionally able students 
for positions that will tax their 
knowledge, their skill, their leader- 
ship, and their sense of social de- 
cency.—F. S. BEErs, in School and 
College. 
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The public junior college is now 
attempting to free itself from the 
narrow boundaries of a traditional 
program of higher education and to 
define more explicitly its peculiar 
functions. In the beginning, instead 
of determining its objectives and 
activities by studying the needs and 
characteristics of the students 
whom it should serve and the nature 
of modern society, the junior college 
duplicated unimaginatively the con- 
tent and pattern of the first two 
years of conventional four-year col- 
leges and universities. Of course 
this imitation did not result merely 
from failure to define its own prob- 
lem, but also from the pressure of 
the institutions to which a portion 
—if only a small portion—of its 
potential student body would trans- 
fer, and possibly from the influence 
of standardizing agencies. 

Even though its subservience to 
established patterns of higher edu- 
cation is recognized, it may be well 
to recall some of the characteristics 
of the curriculum the junior college 
inherited. The traditional purpose 
of the lower division of the colleges 
and universities has been to prepare 
students for professional education 
or advanced academic specializa- 
tion. Although there was general 
agreement, only half-heartedly ac- 
cepted by many of the academic 
specialists, that the first two years 
should be devoted to general educa- 


* Professor of Education and Chairman, 
University Committee on Educational Re- 
search, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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tion and the last to specialization, 
the introductory courses in most 
departments were really designed to 
prepare and persuade students in 
them to undertake a major sequence 
in the same subjects in the senior 
college. The demands of special- 
ization dominated the lower division 
almost as completely and unyield- 
ingly as the college entrance require- 
ments circumscribeed the high 
school. 

The student had to patch together 
a general curriculum by collecting 
fragmentary samplings of the broad 
fields of knowledge. There was 
neither comprehensiveness nor 
unity in this aggregate. The values 
were primarily deferred and con- 
tingent upon additional formal and 
intensive training. By taking over 
the conventions of curriculum 
organization in higher institutions, 
the junior colleges became prepar- 
atory institutions, and when they 
offered their standardized curricu- 
lum to students as terminal or gen- 
eral education, they mislabeled the 
package. 

Recently, the colleges and uni- 
versities have collected the frag- 
ments, and purveyed the content in 
larger and fewer containers. They 
have called the offerings survey, 
orientation, or overview courses. To 
the extent that they succeeded in 
really integrating or dynamically 
relating the material, instead of 
packaging it in larger’ boxes 
subdivided into smaller independent 
sections, they improved the nature 
of general education. Many of the 
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four-year institutions stressed the 
terminal value of the new compre- 
hensive or field courses. 

Tne junior colleges, now more 
conscious of the fact that most of 
their students would not or should 
not transfer to the senior colleges, 
gratefully appropriated the survey 
and orientation courses as the core 
of a general terminal curriculum. 
Very frequently, however, they 
failed to scrutinize the ideology 
which controlled the content and 
organization of what they adopted. 

Although many of the survey 
courses have substituted general- 
ized subject-matter training in fields 
of knowledge for fragmented 
courses in separate departments, 
the formal sequence, the chronology, 
the skeletons of the academic dis- 
ciplines, sometimes compressed into 
a kind of composite structure, it 
is true, have dominated the content 
and organization. Whatever pur- 
poses of such offerings may be ad- 
vertised, the objectives of instruc- 
tion are likely in fact to correspond 
in general with the purposes of the 
scholarly specialists who deal pro- 
fessionally with the materials. The 
student may widen his perspective, 
but may still find himself focusing 
on the same remote and academic 
goals. Many of the so-called survey 
and orientation courses are as pre- 
paratory in nature as the older 
piece-by-piece curriculum. The base 
may be broader, but it may still be 
looked upon primarily as a founda- 
tion for subject-matter specializa- 
tion. 

Not all orientation courses are 
so constructed, however. Some have 
repudiated, not subject matter, but 
subject matter as a point of depart- 
ure; not subject matter, but formal 
anatomy of subjects as the center of 


selection and organization of facts 
and principles. They have chosen 
to focus learning activities upon 
functions. The adjustments which 
people must make in the course 
of intelligent, wholesome, and sat- 
isfying living become the bases 
for the choice and organization of 


content and learning activities. The 


subject-matter survey starts with 
formulations of principles and se- 
quences of information, and may 
hope, in the end, to apply these 
data to actual problems. The func- 
tional orientation course starts with 
problems, and commands principles 
and facts as instruments of elabora- 
tion or solution. 

The subject-matter survey tends 
to foster the following character- 
istics of curriculum-making and 
learning: 

1. Rigid chronological organiza- 
tion.—Teachers have a persistent 
and stubborn habit ofglorifying his- 
torical sequence. They seem to prize 
the ability to place a book, a picture, 
a composition, or an idea in a chron- 
ological scheme more highly than 
actual familiarity with the art or 
the idea itself, and an enriching 
experience and understanding of 
it. Their absorption with the past 
too often makes education unreal 
and other-worldly. Instead of inter- 
esting the student directly in his 
throbbing, contemporary world, 
and, ultimately, of stimulating his 
curiosity about the long evolution 
which undergirds the present, they 
try to tear him at once out of his 
environment and plunge him still 
alive into a cultural museum. So 
they begin by trying to interest the 
student in Babylonian art, rather 
than in the beauty and the possi- 
bility of beauty in his own environ- 
ment, his own thoughts and emo- 
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tions, and his daily tasks. There is 
too much insistence on starting 
with Greek literature and philos- 
ophy instead of modern writing and 
ideas. The study of history is un- 
doubtedly valuable at certain times 
and for certain purposes, but to 
impose a perfunctory chronological 
treatment upon all cultural mate- 
rials is decidedly questionable. 

9. Too much learning about cul- 
ture and too little actual experience 
with it—Students who attempt to 
survey the history of the humanities 
in one inclusive course frequently 
express a revealing desire to know 
more about “the original works of 
the men mentioned in the human- 
ities lectures.”! It is very easy to 
over-value the ability merely to 
place an author in time, recall the 
titles of his books, state the school 
or movement to which he belonged, 
and quote some critic’s dogmatic 
estimate of his product. 

3. Dominance of the encyclopedic 
approach.—This arises out of a 
fixation upon established subject- 
matter sequences and the commend- 
able desire of the specialist to dis- 
cover and assemble as_ rapidly 
as possible all the details of 
his field. The curriculum-maker 
who suffers from these obsessions, 
however, is prone to include mate- 
rial of little functional significance 
even though it is highly important 
to the scholar, to present masses of 
information which cannot be related 
or digested, or to prepare a bewilder- 
ing array of abstract generalizations 
which, in the time and with the illus- 
trative and supporting detail avail- 
able, can only be memorized rather 
than understood. How much better 


1H. J. Coppock, “Student Attitude to- 
ward Survey Courses,” Junior College 
Journal (March 1937), VII, 308-11. 
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might it be to select a minimum 
number of generalizations of crucial 
significance in human adjustment, 
and to fortify them or lead up to 
them with the amount of pertinent 
and specific data necessary for their 
mastery. 

4. Emphasis on memorization of 
information rather than problem- 
solving.—The three trends already 
discussed—chronological emphasis, 
learning about culture instead of 
incorporating it in experience, and 
succumbing to encyclopedism— 
make the process of storing the 
mind with knowledge the almost 
inevitable emphasis of survey 
courses. The curriculum becomes 
a series of items to be learned, a 
collection of facts and principles 
to be memorized. These tendencies 
serve to perpetuate the traditional 
treatment of subjects, which are 
the repositories of these data. Many 
of the so-called social science survey 
courses turn out on inspection to be 
formal presentations, under an in- 
clusivestitle, of the traditional ma- 
terials usually taught under “Prin- 
ciples” titles in economics, soci- 
ology, and political science. As a 
concession to modernism some of 
these “new” courses are given the 
imposing title of “Social Problems.” 
Again, the content and procedure 
actually conform in many cases to 
the old departmental materials. 

The preceding paragraph is not 
meant to imply that facts are un- 
necessary in thinking about social, 
economic, or political problems. It 
is meant to convey the idea that one 
should create a need for information 
and vitalize the study of general 
principles by starting out with prob- 
lems and searching out the facts 
and generalizations necessary for 
the exploration or solution of the 
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problems. The conventional ap- 
proach is to learn the lessons and 
then hope for time and motivation 
to apply the content to the solution 
of problem exercises, the most com- 
mon source of which is the list of 
questions appended to the chapter. 
The second implication is equally 
important, namely, that social pro- 
blems should not be arbitrarily di- 
vided as economic, sociological, or 
political, for to do so is to “draw 
abstract lines over and across what 
is really a living and growing 
entity.” 

The functional approach to gen- 
eral education reverses the order of 
emphasis outlined for the subject- 
matter survey curriculum. This 
process of education is character- 
ized by the following emphases: 

1. Organization of learning units 
wherever possible around ideas, 
issues, activities, interests, experi- 
ences, and adjustment situations 
rather than chronological sequences. 
—The teaching of literature pro- 
vides an_ excellent illustration. 
In a certain institution the soph- 
omore survey course, dealing mainly 
with eighteenth-, nineteenth-, and 
twentieth-century literature is or- 
ganized around ideas rather than 
historical placement. These ideas 
are grouped around such large clas- 
sifications as City Life and Indus- 
trialism, Philosophy and Religion, 
Death and War, Personality and 
People, Other Racial and National 
Cultures, Nature, and Love. The 
selections read became integrated 
because of inner relatedness of 
meaning, and the order and com- 
bination in which they are read 
are independent of type and period. 
The instructor in one such course 
writes: “I like the violent contrast 
of placing a brand-new idea fresh 
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from a best-seller or magazine ar. 
ticle beside the ‘classic’ for compar. 
ison and contrast. For example, in 
Philosophy and Religion, compare 
Santayana’s Last Puritan with 
Matthew Arnold’s ideas on culture 
and stoicism, or Millay’s elegies with 
Tennyson’s. 

“The unit students seem to ep- 
joy most is the one on racial writ- 
ings. Here a bibliography is pre- 
sented, a series of questions about 
qualities of humor, imagery, emo- 
tion, refinement, and customs pre- 
sented also, and the race is on. Class 
discussions over Japanese No-plays, 
the symbolism of Tagore, commu- 
nal Indian chants, the negro as an 
artist, and so forth, are lively. The 
papers on this reading proved the 
most absorbed reaching out for new 
interpretations. Naturally all this 
is related to English and American 
literature, the Indian material lead- 
ing to Cooper, the Hindu to Kipling, 
Chinese to Pearl Buck, and Oriental 
technique to the Imagist: poets, for 
example.’”? 

Among the fundamental adjust- 
ments the student must make is a 
more intelligent approach to the 
crucial problems of contemporary 
public affairs. Since every one of 
these problems involves in varying 
proportions the considerations al- 
located logically to sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science—and 
psychology, biology, ethics, and 
technology as well—there seems ex- 
cellent reason for making current 
problems the centers for selection 
and organization of subject matter. 
This procedure provides a more dy- 
namic means of relationship and 
functional learning than the tradi- 


2Quoted from unpublished comments 
written by Lois Taylor Henderson, Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
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tional sequence of Principles of Eco- 
nomics, Principles of Political Sci- 
ence, and Principles of Sociology. 
The student “raids” any subject for 
the data he needs in exploring a 
problem. The content comes then 
to be meaningful, purposeful, and 
instrumental. An orientation 
course called “Problems of Contem- 
porary Civilization” is designed to 
“acquaint the student with the out- 
standing problems facing American 
society today, viewing them in their 
sociological, historical, economic, 
and political relationships. The stu- 
dents will in each case note the way 
in which the problem emerges at the 
moment, search for the immediate 
and underlying causes, and examine 
the various proposals for solution.” 
The following problems are now 
included in the course: 


a) The problem of changing popu- 

lation patterns: their significance 

with reference to future sociol- 

ogical, economic, and _ political 

adjustments 

The problem of achieving the 

most effective utilization of avail- 

able natural resources 

c) The problem of shifting occupa- 
tional patterns: their adjustment 
to changing conditions in a dy- 
namic society 

d) The problem of effecting a so- 
cially more desirable distribu- 
tion of wealth and income 

e) The problem of stabilization of 
the business cycle within a nar- 
rower range of variation 

f) The problem of determining the 
proper allocation of economic 
effort, as between free private 
enterprise and governmental 
control 

g) The problem of enabling the in- 
dividual to achieve a fuller all- 
round development through the 
social environment 

h) The problem of assuring social 


b 


~— 
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justice to minority groups in 
the population 

i) The problem of how the govern- 
ment may more adequately meet 
modern social needs 

j) The problem of how the United 
States should relate itself to the 
other countries of the world’ 


Another series of adjustments 
which individuals must make is 
that concerned with mental and 
emotional self-management, and 
effective and happy relations with 
other persons. Instead of dealing 
directly with these insistent prob- 
lems, however, students are given 
a systematic introduction to the 
subject or science of psychology, 
beginning, typically, with a de- 
scription of the nervous system, the 
sense organs, the reacting mechan- 
isms, and so on. For purposes of 
general and functional education, 
the student’s introduction to psy- 
chology should deal with those 
problems and those scientific data 
which are significant in his own 
life, in college as well as after. This 
procedure is embodied in a recently 
prepared syllabus on The Psychol- 
ogy of Personality and Social Ad- 
justment,* which deals with prob- 
lems in the following phases of 
human behavior: 


a) The concrete material with 
which the psychology of person- 
ality deals 

b) How to secure efficiency in one’s 
work 


3’ From mimeographed and _ privately 
printed syllabi prepared by Professor 
C. L. Rich and Professor R. M. Cooper of 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, for 
a course in “Problems of Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Civilization.” 

4 Robert Leeper, The Psychology of 
Personality and Social Adjustment (pub- 
lished and distributed by the Cornell Col- 
lege Bookstore, Mount Vernon, Iowa). 
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c) Motivations—what they are and 
what they do 

d) The main types of learning that 
underlie personality develop- 
ment 

e) Motivational frustrations and the 
different kinds of reactions to 
them 

f) How to deal with others in ordi- 
nary social contacts 

g) How to handle mild personality 
defects of one’s own 

h) How to develop personality in 
positive directions 

i) Sex motivation, and sex adjust- 
ments 

j) Personality development in 
childhood and adolescence 

k) Personality rating scales and 
tests 

1) The relation between the psy- 
chology of personality and stud- 
ies of the broad social environ- 
ment 

m) General psychological material 
related to the psychology of 
personality 

n) The interpretation and treatment 
of the more serious maladjust- 
ments of personality 


To these should be added, per- 
haps, problems concerned with the 
psychology of learning, vocational 
choice, and family relations. 

The functional view of general 
education demands a serious study 
of marriage and family relation- 
ships. Here again, subject matter 
becomes instrumental to the attain- 
ment of dynamic outcomes, and the 
course should draw upon sociology, 
biology, psychology, economics, do- 
mestic science, and the arts, but 
should be organized around the 
problems which family membership 
creates. 

2. Learning as experiencing, not 
as mere acquisition of information 
about external objects and situa- 
tions.—Art has recently been called 


“A Way of Life.”> A syllabus? to 
guide college students in the Study 
of art says to them, “Each and 
everyone of us is an artist to some 
degree. We follow the same proc- 
esses when we select a necktie or a 
chair, as an artist does when he 
chooses a particular pigment. Like 
the artist we are solving a prob- 
lem.” The outline then goes on to 
present art problems in the welter 
of life today—in clothing, in the 
home, in the marketplace, in indus- 
try, in transportation, in commv- 
nity planning, in parks and park- 
ways, in churches and in stores, in 
the movies and on the stage, in 
galleries and museums, and in rec- 
reation and personal enjoyment. 

In studying art why should one 
begin with Babylonia instead of the 
pupil’s own environment? Why do 
we continue to confuse the history 
of art with the enjoyment of 
beauty? Why is art something to 
be studied, learned about, rather 
than experienced? To make of art 
lessons to be learned is very likely 
to make it artificial and remote, to 
keep it bookish, and to stress knowl- 
edge more than enjoyment. One 
often learns glib talk from art 
courses, but remains as insensitive 
to beauty and as inartistic in or- 
dering self and environment as be- 
fore. 

If the ideas discussed above are 
sound, it might be wise to evaluate 
somewhat critically the validity for 
general education of the following 
description of a humanities survey 
course: 

“Our course in the Humanities 


5M. E Haggerty, Art a Way of Life 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1936). 

6 Ray Faulkner, Art Laboratory Manual 
(University of Minnesota, General Col- 
lege, 1936). 
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Survey must of necessity cover a 
tremendous field. In this process it 
can hardly do more than to suggest 
the great epochs in which monu- 
ments of the humanities were pro- 
duced. The student, it is hoped, 
however, will secure one definite 
and concrete impression from the 
course, and that is an understand- 
ing and appreciation of expression 
which men of the historic ages from 
the pre-Classical period down to 
our own have given to the various 
phases of the humanities. Further- 
more, it is desirable that the student 
should recognize the fact that what- 
ever men are doing in literature, art, 
history, and the other humanities, 
they seldom lose sight of the cul- 
tural accretions of the past, whose 
humanizing traditions and _ prin- 
ciples are eternal because they are 
human.” 

3. Education begins with the stu- 
dent—his __ interests, activities, 
needs, questions, yearnings, rather 
than with pre-fabricated courses.— 
This is not to say that general ed- 
ucation should end with the immedi- 
ate motivations of students, but it 
is to assert that it should begin 
there, and lead functionally on- 
ward. Neither is it to say that ed- 
ucation must rest upon the articu- 
late, or even the conscious, wants of 
students, who may have needs of 
which they are hardly aware but 
which can be objectified and minis- 
tered to by careful research and 
sympathetic understanding and 
guidance. 

To assert that education begins 
with the student is not to imply that 
it should spring from his whimsies 
or caprices, or that it should deal 
merely with the immediate or tem- 
porary. It means, on the contrary, 
that the interests and activities of 


the student should be used as 
bridges to learning activities of sig- 
nificant and permanent value. 

Finally, this point of view does 
not assume that the student should 
be considered in a kind of vacuum, 
apart from his world. It is obvious 
that needs arise out of interaction of 
the organism and its environment. 
It is this dynamic relation which is 
the basis of the functional curricu- 
lum. A curriculum thought of as 
material, as lessons, as accumulated 
culture to be learned about, can be 
laid out fully in advance, for it is 
essentially external. A functional 
curriculum, on the other hand, must 
be articulated with the growth proc- 
esses of students and deal with 
their adjustments in college and 
after college. 

The distinction between subject 
matter centered and functionally 
organized curricula is fundamen- 
tal, and a choice must be made be- 
tween them in determining the dom- 
inant emphasis in general educa- 
tion. The one is dominated by 
the traditions of academic scholar- 
ship, thinly coated over by the new 
form of survey organization. The 
other is born of a conviction that 
general education should deal with 
the processes of living, with the 
dynamic factors of human adjust- 
ment. 

The first pattern may be valid 
for a select few—it is even debat- 
able whether it is the best kind of 
general education for them—but 
not for the many who are now in the 
junior colleges or who should find 
a solution of their educational prob- 
lems in them. For terminal educa- 
tion, the functional pattern is the 
basically sound foundation for 
learning about self and environ- 
ment. 

















Recency as a Measure of Book Collections 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


“Live” and “up-to-date” are ex- 
pressions frequently found in state- 
ments of standards for junior 
college libraries as set up by accred- 
iting associations or other agencies. 
Are these simply vague general ex- 
pressions or is there some way of 
measuring in specific terms the 
relative up-to-dateness of one junior 
college library in comparison with 
another? Is it as important to have 
recent books in chemistry as in 
French? What percentage of books 
in a live library should bear a copy- 
right date within the last ten years? 

Recency of publication as one 
measure of the adequacy of the book 
collection of a college library seems 
to have received little attention on 
the part of writers on library sci- 
ence. Data recently collected, how- 
ever, by the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, as well 
as an analysis of the recently pub- 
lished List of Books for Junior Col- 
lege Libraries,| furnishes some 
rather significant information for 
answering some of the questions 
in the preceding paragraph more 
objectively than has been the case 
in the past. 

In connection with the Co-opera- 
tive Study of Secondary School 
Standards, of which the writer has 
acted as co-ordinator for almost 
three years, the librarians of a rep- 


* Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

1 Foster E. Mohrhardt, A List of Books 
for Junior College Libraries (American 
Library Association, Chicago, 1937), 378 


pages. 


resentative group of Secondary 
schools, representing a wide variety 
of sizes and types in all parts of 
the country, were asked to report 
the percentage of their books in 
certain fields which had been copy- 
righted in the ten years since Jan- 
uary 1, 1926. The fields selected as 
of special importance for recent 
works were those of the social sci- 
ences and the natural sciences, the 
300’s and 500’s of the Dewey Deci- 
mal classification. Reports were 
received from 157 secondary 
schools, both public and _ private, 
with libraries varying in total num- 
ber of volumes reported from 125 to 
20,000. 

In the two fields selected for 
analysis the percentage of books 
published in the past ten years was 
computed. These varied from one 
school that had no books in these 
fields in the last ten years to another 
which reported that all of its titles 
in these fields had been printed in 
the last ten years. The median 
percentage was 33. 

Following is a percentile distri- 
bution, at 5 percentile intervals: 


Social Natural 
Percentile Sciences Sciences 
(Percentage) (Percentage) 

eer 100 100 
Pe errr 71 67 
ee 61 59 
Ferrer 56 50 
 Peererrrre Tr rT re 53 46 
rere eT 48 42 
TD the rake ied wie ee 46 39 
re ee 43 36 
TP ccegeugeanbncmes 42 34 
rere 39 32 
— eee es 35 29 
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Social Natural 
j Sciences Sciences 
— (Percentage) (Percentage) 

paenneeenes 31 26 
- Anemia 30 ~~ 
ee ceusaeeenasooes 28 21 
OD ic cicnccedesesene 26 18 
OD iccvcseceessoons 22 17 
OD .cccteeseeesoene 19 14 
OS ccnsovncseeesnus 13 11 
e  ccecenewoweunen 10 9 
© ceeeeernaneuween 5 0 
Ds peceeenenaenewns 0 0 


Although these figures refer to 
high-school and not to junior col- 
lege libraries, they should be of 
some value to the junior college 
librarian in securing some measure 
of the relative adequacy of a junior 
college book collection in terms of 
recency of publication of titles in 
these two sample fields. Several of 
the schools studied had junior col- 
leges operated in connection with 
them. 

Another measure of recency can 
be secured by a study of the dates 
of publication of the volumes rec- 
ommended in the list of books 
prepared by Mr. Mohrhardt as one 
of the contributions toward im- 
provement of junior college librar- 
ies made by the Carnegie Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries. 
This list, which has also been ana- 
lyzed by the author from another 
standpoint,? contains 5,585 titles 
classified in twenty-four groups 
corresponding to general fields of 
the curriculum in junior colleges. 
A check has been made of the date 
of publication of each of the titles 
in the Mohrhardt list. 

It is found that 3,655 of the 5,585 
titles, or almost two-thirds, have 
been published within ten years of 
the date of compilation of the list. 
The median date of publication was 


2Walter C. Eells, “Improvement of 
Junior College Libraries,” Junior College 
Journal (December 1937), VIII, 117-25. 


the year 1929. Number and percent- 
age of titles on a chronological basis 
are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


DATES OF PUBLICATION OF TITLES LISTED 
IN MOHRHARDT’S “LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES” 


Year of , 
Publication Number Percentage 
ke teehee 287 5.1 
 éatareannens 466 8.3 
ts cenamdbeamua 497 8.9 
DT tbseeseeenae 412 7.4 
St bieneneeenes 391 7.0 
a 394 7.1 
DP iseeceenneee 336 6.0 
hte eaneewnnns 321 5.7 
a 300 5.4 
 As2seeenneus 251 4.5 
in étdb enna 215 3.8 
ES haccbheee eee 209 3.7 
 chiweeheceas 175 3.1 
Dt betes eddeens 150 2.7 
Si atieenascas 130 2.3 
ete nndeneens 75 13 
BMD 6 cecseces 280 5.0 
BOEEKES cc ccccccs 224 3.9 
1906-10 ......... 176 3.2 
_ 108 2.0 
1896-1900 ...... 56 1.1 
ee 49 0.9 
1886-90 ......... 11 0.2 
Before 1890 ..... 18 0.3 
Unknown ....... 65 1.2 

5,585 100.0 


It is more significant and reveal- 
ing, however, to study the twenty- 
four curricular fields of the Mohr- 
hardt list than to base judgment 
upon the recency of the library as 
a whole. Two such measures of 
recency in the different fields have 
been used—percentage of books 
published in the last ten years, and 
median year of publication. These 
facts are summarized in Table II. 

It will be noted that there are 
marked variations in the different 
fields. In two, chemistry and home 
economics, over 90 per cent of the 
titles have been published in the last 
ten years, chemistry leading with 97 
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per cent. Evidently the library 
which has only books on chemistry 
published prior to 1927 cannot pos- 
sibly expect to be up-to-date in this 
very important field. At the other 
extreme, in the four language fields 
(classics, French, German, and 
Spanish) less than 50 per cent of 
the books have been published since 
1926. 


TABLE II 


RECENCY OF PUBLICATION OF 5,585 
TITLES IN MOHRHARDT’S “LIST OF 
Books FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES” 


Total Percentage Median 
Number Published Year of 


of in Last Publi- 
Field Titles Ten Years cation 
Dn ncseeeseeas 72 71 1931 
Chemistry .cccccce 63 97 1933 
ee 236 45 1925 
Economics ....... 358 76 1931 
Education ........ 243 82 1932 
English and Ameri- 
can Literature .. 883 55 1928 
Peme BAGS .ccccccss 247 69 1930 
0 Pee 236 42 1924 
ee 704 73 1931 
Geography ........ 93 73 1931 
PD esteucenune 156 43 1922 
Health and Physical 
Education ...... 111 84 1931 
a, 712 65 1929 
Home Economics .. 113 91 1932 
Mathematics ...... 61 59 1929 
i 122 62 1929 
Philosophy ....... 136 53 1927 
ee 73 93 1933 
Political Science ... 233 74 1931 
Psychology ....... 128 84 1931 
ee 156 60 1928 
PO cesccunes 220 76 1931 
Spanish ..cccccces 210 37 1924 
DEY seneaneeoe 158 84 1931 
57,24 65.4 1929 


The median year of publication 
ranges from 1933 in physics and 
chemistry to 1922 in German. 

Unfortunately data on the dates 
of publication of their book collec- 
tions are not available for a large 
and representative group of junior 


college libraries. A comparison 
with information summarized jp 
Table II, however, should enable any 
librarian to form some judgment of 
the recency of her library asa whole, 
and of the relative importance of 
bringing up to date the collections 
in the different fields. 





“THE BOOK PEDLAR” 


Volume I, Number 1 of The Book 
Pedlar is an attractive little publi- 
cation of the library of Colby Junior 
College, New Hampshire, designed 
to popularize the use of the library’s 
resources by students and faculty. 
The introduction states, “The Book 
Pedlar’s pack today contains vol- 
umes acquired between August first 
and November twentieth of this 
year. Here are books for many in- 
terests, many hobbies, and all 
tastes; books for study and books 
for fun. But a book is of value only 
when it’s read.” Following three 
pages of spicy library notes and 
news is an annotated list of 222 
volumes classified under such un- 
conventional but alluring groups as 
“Men and Women,” “The Magic 
Carpet,” “A View of the Past,” “In 
Tune with the Infinite,” “The World 
We Live In,” “The Play’s the 
Thing,” “Serious, and Not So Se- 
rious,” “Healthful Living,” “Over 
the Dishes,” “A View of the 
Present,” “Who—What—Why— 
Where?” “The Business World,” 
“This Singing World,” “Art Is 
Long and Time Is _ Fleeting,” 
and “Melody.” Colby Junior Col- 
lege is one of the ten institutions in 
the country to receive a maximum 
grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion following its three-year study 
of junior college libraries in the 
United States. 
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Guiding toward the Junior College 
JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE#* 


‘Definite concern of the guidance 

program of the typical California 
high school is now focused upon 
the counseling of graduates for 
subsequent junior college attend- 
ance. The reason for this is made 
clear with the realization that the 
majority of graduates of California 
high schools continuing education 
proceed to the junior college, there 
to follow either a university pre- 
paratory or a  semiprofessional 
course. 

From his senior year at Oakdale 
Union High School the average grad- 
uate enrolls as a freshman student 
in the Modesto Junior College, a 
public junior college of the district 
type, located fifteen miles from the 
high school. In order that his early 
college days may see him properly 
adjusted to his changed environ- 
ment, distinct guidance is provided 
throughout his four years of high 
school. 

A basic ninth-grade orientation 
course in a unit upon “The Student 
and His Educational Opportunities” 
introduces’ specific information 
upon Modesto Junior College. A 
general overview of the college is 
provided, chiefly with the purpose 
of developing definite consciousness 
of its existence. Counselors, in 
student interviews, starting with the 
first high-school year of program 
planning and continuing until grad- 
uation, emphasize features of the 
junior college and assist students 


* Director of Guidance, Oakdale Union 
High School, Oakdale, California. 


in creating sound conceptions of its 
organization and its opportunities. 

Throughout every school year, 
Modesto Junior College presents ac- 
tivities suggestive of college work, 
such as frequent programs before 
high-school assembly groups fea- 
turing music and speech, invita- 
tional student-leader conferences, 
and athletic events. The practice 
of having an occasional high-school 
alumnus now attending junior col- 
lege return to speak before classes 
is of further guidance value. 

In the final high-school year, for- 
mal instruction is provided through 
various practical activities. At one 
senior class meeting, Modesto 
Junior College is the theme of an 
informal discussion by the director 
of guidance. Specific considerations 
include: The junior college move- 
ment in the United States and in 
California; the junior college from 
the standpoint of the student; why 
go to Modesto Junior College?; what 
are the requirements for admis- 
sion?; what curricula are offered?; 
what are the requirements for grad- 
uation?; how much does it cost?;: 
what opportunities exist for work- 
ing one’s way?; and a few helpful 
hints. A mimeographed summary, 
listing most pertinent information 
in the talk, is given each senior for 
later reference use. A copy of this 
summary will be provided inter- 
ested readers who send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to _ the 
writer. 

Each spring Modesto Junior Col- 
lege sponsors a visiting day for 
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graduates of regional high schools. 
Six hundred high-school seniors 
participated in the 1937 “get-ac- 
quainted” activities, which included 
general assemblies, tours of in- 
spection, classroom visitations, 
conferences with college officials re- 
garding program and other attend- 
ance problems, a picnic lunch, and 
an afternoon dance. 

Final guidance activities of the 
high school include providing pros- 
pective junior college students with 
information concerning Subject A, 
English entrance examination re- 
quired of all students, and the 
preparation of basic entrance tran- 
scripts. By the time these steps are 
reached, every graduate is well in- 
formed regarding Modesto Junior 
College and usually has his first- 
college-year program tentatively 
planned. Later in the summer, col- 
lege authorities, under Dwight C. 
Baker, principal, publish in local 
newspapers specific instructions re- 
garding time, place, and rules for 
registration. This information leads 
the student through the formal en- 
rollment process. 

The need for co-ordinating ef- 
forts of both the high schools and 
Modesto Junior College has been rec- 
ognized by authorities of both 
groups as basic to an effective ed- 
ucational program, grades one to 
fourteen, inclusive. To this end, a 
broad program of _ professional- 
growth activities including planned 
meetings, discussions, and formal 
in-service curriculum study has 
been developed. Co-operation of all 
school people has been splendid, 
with the result that the junior col- 
lege, the high schools, and the el- 
ementary schools are working hand 
in hand with identical purposes 
toward common goals. 


POPULAR MAGAZINES 


The Student Council of Indepep. 
dence Junior College, Kansas, re. 
cently conducted an inquiry among 
the student body to learn which 
magazines they would prefer to have 
in a student reading and recreation 
room. Those that received the most 
votes, in order, were: Life, Ameri- 
can, Readers’ Digest, Look, and 
Esquire. 





The startling rise and growth of 
junior colleges in the United States 
since about 1910 is, of course, re- 
sponsible for the interest and con- 
cern both of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and of all persons having to do 
with higher education under mod- 
ern conditions. The Advisory Group 
on Junior College Libraries has 
found in its two-year study of those 
libraries neither any very generally 
accepted standards for such libra- 
ries nor any prevailing tendencies or 
characteristics—save perhaps one. 
With a few exceptions the faculties 
of the junior colleges appear to be 
agreed that their libraries are too 
small and too greatly restricted to 
books purchased in direct aid of 
classroom instruction. — W. W. 
BisHop, Librarian of the University 
of Michigan, in introduction to A 
List of Books for Junior College 
Libraries. 





The junior college is here to stay. 
It gained great impetus during the 
depression. But if and when the 
depression ends the junior college 
will continue to flourish because 
of the advance of technology, the 
attitude of capital and labor, and 
the aspirations of our young people. 
—PRESIDENT ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, 
University of Chicago. 
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Freshman Composition in the Junior College 


ALINE 


The course in freshman composi- 
tion in junior and four-year col- 
leges, however generally obligatory 
it may be, remains not only unstand- 
ardized but as curiously diversified 
as the pedagogical connotation of 
its nomenclature permits. The 
course varies, indeed, not only in 
different institutions but from year 
to year in the same college, reveal- 
ing interesting and meritorious in- 
dividual conceptions of its funda- 
mental purposes, limited or limit- 
less scope, multiform requirements, 
and desirable goals. These flexible 
standards, more often than not a 
source of vitalization, are of particu- 
lar advantage in leveling differences 
in student preparation, filling in 
gaps—sometimes appalling—meet- 
ing individual needs and performing 
the special functions of the junior 
college. 

Dr. Eells in his study of the “In- 
tentions of Junior College Stu- 
dents”! urges that much more at- 
tention be given “to devising, per- 
fecting, and popularizing suitable 
terminal curricula, both of the semi- 
professional type and of the general 
civic, cultural, or social intelligence 
type.” Just such a challenge and 
prod is welcome as a reminder of 
our peculiarly practical junior col- 
lege objectives. For, however pro- or 
ultra-academic may be the aims 
and ambitions of our instructors, all 


*English Department, Fairmont Junior 
College, Washington, D.C. 

1 Walter C. Eells, Junior College Jour- 
nal (October 1936), VII, 3-10. 


WARD* 


of whom are presumably high in 
qualifications and credentials of 
superior scholarship, their focus on 
student exigencies should determine 
in any field appropriate emphases, 
materials, method, and detail. 

In an address before the British 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science H. G. Wells points out 
that “a complete framework—an 
irreducible minimum of knowledge 
—is to be established in the average 
individual in two hundred hours, 
half of which time is ravaged by 
sickness and other distractions.” 
Allowing for Mr. Wells’s possibly 
exaggerated minimum estimate, we 
nevertheless assiduously maintain 
the ideals of economy and useful- 
ness, believing that in our excep- 
tional opportunities and progres- 
Sive organizations we will arive at 
enlightenment, illumination, and 
judgment in curricula selection. In 
view of practical objectives, limited 
time and laudably high though flex- 
ible requirements we must seek 
not so much to standardize as to 
vitalize a course which according to 
the writer’s investigation and re- 
sulting conclusions can boast of no 
bigoted status quo. 

The instructor who faces a fresh- 
man English class with the realiza- 
tion that this is the most important 
—the required—course, and that 
herewith opens or closes the stu- 
dents’ interest in writing and read- 
ing, feels a responsibility unlike that 
actuated by any other class situa- 
tion. Before him are the business 
and professional men and women, 
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the engineers, scientists, and artists 
of the future. In attempting to give 
this varied assemblage an adequate 
and effectual medium of communi- 
cation with their fellowmen he finds 
himself at the crossroads of a nar- 
row path and a broad highway. His 
insistence upon correctness and 
formality usually means the dis- 
couragment of freedom and fluency 
and most unfortunately hinders the 
expression of individuality and per- 
sonality so essential to interest- 
ing discourse. Spontaneity is sacri- 
ficed to rule, for the miracle of 
the combination too infrequently 
manifests itself among us to enter 
seriously into our conclusions. 

“A fit prose is necessary but it 
is impossible that a fit prose should 
be established amongst us without 
some touch of frost to the imagina- 
tive life of the soul..... The needful 
qualities of a fit prose are regularity, 
uniformity, precision, balance. But 
exclusive attention to these qualities 
involves some repression and silenc- 
ing of the imagination.” Show us, 
Matthew Arnold, master of prose 
and poetic style, son of our greatest 
English schoolmaster, the way out 
of our difficulties, the proper bal- 
ance in our teaching, the wisest use 
of our time; enrich us with some- 
thing of a sixth pedagogical sense 
which may enable us to stimulate, 
to correct, to inspire, to criticize, but 
not to suppress! 

Liberalistic creeds promulgated 
by radio lecturers, magazine writers, 
and other mediums of public in- 
fluence indicate how immaterial 
seem rule and formality in com- 
parison with immediate, dramatic 
effect. The man who avowedly con- 
dones the masses of Americans for 
disregard of primary rules causes 
the teacher of English many em- 


barrassing moments, subjects him 
to unanswerable questionings. “The 
man has arrived, yet he apparently 
follows no rules. Why waste time on 
formalities? Why demand logical 
discourse? Why adhere to worn-out 
traditions of schoolmaster and text- 
book?” 

I regard almost as a _ personal 
tragedy the case of a boy who, 
entering a neighboring university 
of first rank, was forced into two 
full semesters of sentence analysis 
and academic essays and, because 
of resultant acute boredom with all] 
that pertained to the written word, 
refused further college study. This 
same student took rather unusual 
interest in his public-speaking class, 
one hour a week. No connection, 
however, between this class and his 
English One was apparent to him. 
Yet how easy the transition, how 
close the association between the 
two, how interdependent one upon 
the other the two courses might 
have been for him—should be for 
all. 

Examining with great interest the 
“Program of Speech Education for 
the Schools and Junior Colleges of 
Oklahoma” (WPA project) I read 
enthusiastically a statement of ob- 
jectives: “The foundation should 
be laid for the appreciation of what 
is best in prose and poetry as it is 
shared with an audience. Of equal 
importance is the development of 
the child as an individual with 
initiative, resourcefulness, poise, 
self-confidence, and a sense of the 
beautiful.” Without wishing to 
identify composition with public 
speaking, I reiterate the suggestion 
above that the courses be so cor- 
related that the student may feel 
he has something to say and knows 
the simple technique of saying it 
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effectively when he has the oppor- 
tunity. In many respects the aims 
of composition may be stated as 
those of speech training: “to break 
down the barriers of self-conscious- 
ness; to stimulate a desire for self- 
expression in correct conversational 
English; to develop the ability to 
listen; to assist the child to meet, 
as effectively as possible, the normal 
speech situations and problems that 
arise daily, and to develop pride in 
good speech habits.” 

To popularize the course in com- 
position I merely had to stress the 
spoken word and to give as much 
credit—possibly more—to the stu- 
dent for making a good report as 
for writing a good article, essay, 
description, story, or poem. Holding 
before the class always the necessity 
of developing personality both as 
a listener and a literary composer 
I have found them responsive, and 
from many students who entered 
reluctantly have come appreciative 
acknowledgment that they learned 
to love “composition.” 

Neither in written nor in spoken 
discourse, however, can the course 
find its limitations. Interpretation 
of literature, accurate perception, 
methods of criticism, sources of 
subject matter—whether immediate 
experience, imagination, or combi- 
nations of remembered details—an- 
alysis of sensations and actions, 
location of places, observations of 
people, the wherefore of feelings, 
and the genesis of ideas require the 
students’ attention. An author is 
studied, his general attitude to- 
ward his subject matter—whether 
photographic, analytical, judicial, 
or emotional; his general methods 
of handling materials—whether de- 
scriptive, dialogical, explanatory, or 
argumentative; his technical devices 


in prose and poetry and the re- 
sponses of the reader—whether of 
sense, emotion, imagination, in- 
tellect, or action. Such are the out- 
lines of requirements which may 
lead to opening the student’s mind to 
the broad fields of literature and its 
possible enjoyment. In reviews of 
three books a year—one of fiction, 
one of nonfiction, and one of biog- 
raphy—chosen individually, a dif- 
ferent one by each student, and re- 
ported on orally before the class and 
in written brochure form as well, 
there is found additional varied op- 
portunity for the above-suggested 
studies. 

A practice workbook for which I 
have nagged publishers several 
years—with the result that this fall 
I was deluged with sample copies, 
showing a general need felt by col- 
lege teachers—serves as an excel- 
lent check and leveling instrument. 
Woolley and Scott’s College Hand- 
book of Composition, still holding 
its time-honored position, a book 
of modern poetry and a collection 
of modern essays, represents a very 
ordinary offering of texts in view of 
the large purposes we set forth to 
accomplish. But the teachers who 
permit textbooks to handicap or 
dictate are not resourceful enough. 
Definitively there is no textbook 
which can develop personality and 
its expression in oral and written 
English. 

One simple little paragraph I 
dictate to my students in the begin- 
ning of their course: “This year we 
shall study especially how to see 
what is about us in the world, how 
to think, how to express easily and 
well everything that comes to our 
minds. In this way we shall make 
life more interesting to ourselves 
and ourselves more interesting and 
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useful to other people.” Now and 
again throughout the year I have 
them repeat this simple creed and 
gradually they seem to make it their 
Own}. 

The observation which I should 
stress in conclusion as of most value 
to me and of most benefit and pleas- 
ure to my class is that if the student 
speaks first conversationally of what 
he has experienced he is not often 
‘averse to writing the incident, de- 
scription, or explanation requested. 
In his oral relation he senses the 
class’s reactions and thus clarifies 
his own mind in handling his sub- 
ject matter as viewed and appreci- 
ated, not only by himself but also 
by his listeners or readers; he de- 
velops co-ordination of thought and 
expression, a simple logical tech- 
nique in harmony with the natural 
working of his own individual mind 
and personality. And, conclusively, 
if we have even partially aided the 
student to achieve the sincere and 
natural expression of his person- 
ality, we have helped him to the 
utmost of our power; we have per- 
formed our primary duty in the 
teaching of freshman English com- 
position. 





DEGREES AT LOS ANGELES 


The current instructional and ad- 
ministrative personnel of the Los 
Angeles Junior College numbers 
187. They possess a total of 369 
degrees. Of the 187 instructors 
there are 149 or 82 per cent with 
degrees higher than the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. There are 29 Doc- 
torates which comprise 16 per cent 
of the total. The single degree claim- 
ing the largest proportion of the 
faculty is the Master’s, of which 
there are 94, or 50 per cent. 


The largest number of degrees 
are held from the University of 
California, the number being 68. 
The next university, in order, is the 
University of Southern California, 
from which 43 degrees are held. The 
third is Stanford University, with 
21 degrees, and the fourth is the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, with 15. Close to the Univer. 
sity of California at Los Angeles 
comes Columbia University, with 
13, and following next in order are 
Harvard University, 8; University 
of Chicago, 5; University of Wash- 
ington, 5; University of Paris, 5; 
and 4 each from Kansas University, 
University of Nebraska, Universit 
of Utah, Pomona College, and Yale. 

Universities contributing three 
degrees include: California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, 
Oregon State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Foreign universities other than 
the University of Paris are repre- 
sented by: Oxford University, 
Munster (Germany), University of 
Vienna, University of Lyons, Edin- 
burgh University, Charles Univer- 
sity (Prague), Reale University 
(Florence), in addition to the Ca- 
nadian Universities of British Co- 
lumbia and Manitoba. 





The ultimate goal in general edu- 
cation is not thought but action; 
not the search for truth but the ap- 
plication of truth to human life and 
to human conduct. The part that 
the junior college is to play in the 
solution of this problem is a chap- 
ter in the history of American edu- 
cation that is yet to be written— 
PRESIDENT J. M. Woop, Stephens 
College. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DANGERS 


In the first annual report of the 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools 
for the State of California, Will 
¢. Wood spoke thus regarding the 
possible dangers as well as the po- 
tential advantages of the public 
junior college in the state: 

It is a matter for congratulation that 
smaller communities have not under- 
taken the organization of junior col- 
leges. It may be that this is due to the 
fact that the “junior college” is still in 
the stage of experiment. After the “jun- 
ior college” is more firmly established, 
many ambitious communities may be 
tempted to establish “junior college” 
classes without the means necessary to 
properly maintain them. There is a 
double danger in this. The high school 
may be weakened to strengthen the 
“college” courses, or the college 
courses may be given under such un- 
favorable circumstances that they will 
not be worth while. It may be that 
legislation limiting “junior college” 
courses to districts having a fixed mini- 
mum of assessed valuation, or to high 
schools having a fixed minimum of en- 
roliment, will be necessary. It should 
be recognized that the advantages of 
the “junior college” are not limited to 
the field from which it draws its stu- 
dents. It is of advantage to the state 
at large because it makes for better 
citizenship. It is of advantage to the 
state in a narrower sense because it 
relieves the state of the taxation neces- 
sary to educate a large number of stu- 
dents many of whom would otherwise 
be enrolled in the state university. It 
is only just, therefore, that the state 
should contribute the greater part of 
the funds necessary to support “junior 
college” departments. The law should 
also be amended so that the cost of edu- 
cating “junior college” students resid- 


ing in other high-school districts shall 
be estimated annually, added to the 
high-school tax budget in such high- 
school districts, and paid into the fund 
of the high-school district maintaining 
the “junior college.” That tuition in 
the “junior college” should be paid by 
the community, not by the individual, 
is a proposition thoroughly consistent 
with the broad principles upon which 
free education is predicated. 


DR. LANGE’S JUDGMENT 


Dr. A. F. Lange, dean of the Fac- 
ulties of the University of California, 
under date of May 30, 1912, wrote 
as follows to C. L. McLane, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, where the first junior college 
in the state was organized in 1910: 


Farsighted and progressive educators 
are agreed that the establishment of 
“junior colleges” denotes a necessary 
development in the right directions. 
Such extensions of the four-year high 
school would (1) enable the univer- 
sities to concentrate their efforts on 
university work proper; (2) provide 
for young people from eighteen to 
twenty years of age the immense edu- 
cational advantage of being taught and 
trained in small groups, not far from 
home; (3) make it possible for thou- 
sands who are unable to attend a uni- 
versity to round out their general edu- 
cation; (4) reduce very materially the 
cost of college and university educa- 
tion; (5) provide—a most important 
factor—finishing vocational courses in 
agriculture, the industrial, commercial, 
applied, civic, and domestic sciences, 
etc., which cannot be adequately pro- 
vided either by the four-year high 


1In First Biennial Report of the State 
Board of Education of California, 1913-14, 
Sacramento, California, 1915, pp. 100-101. 
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school or by the universities; (6) tend 
to create a number of educational cen- 
ters of a high order whose influence for 
good would extend in many directions 
over large areas of the state. 

The state university has stood for the 
junior college plan for more than fif- 
teen years, and its policy is to further 
the establishment of junior colleges in 
every possible way. This implies of 
course that the university stands ready 
to recognize the courses of junior col- 
leges as the equivalent of correspond- 
ing courses at Berkeley and to give 
full credit for successfully completed 
work.2 


ATTITUDE OF CALIFORNIA 
UNIVERSITIES 


In 1913 Frederick Liddeke, prin- 
cipal of the junior college at Fresno, 
California, the first institution of 
this type to be organized in the state, 
wrote as follows regarding the at- 
titude of the two leading California 
universities toward the experiment: 


At the University of California the 
courses are divided into “lower divi- 
sion” and “upper division.” The lower 
division includes the freshman and 
sophomore years, and the completion 
of the lower division work entitles the 
student to the “junior certificate.” Only 
then, when he has qualified for this 
certificate, is the student enabled to 
become a member of the university 
proper, for the real university com- 
mences with the junior year and ex- 
tends through the graduate courses. 
Hence, the first two college years are 
essentially preparatory, for the work 
of these years is only a continuation of 
preparatory education. By commenc- 
ing to relegate all this secondary work 
to the secondary schools, the univer- 
sity aims to lessen the swamping of its 
premises with blessings in the way of 


2School Review (March 1913), 
167. 
3 Ibid., pp. 168-69. 
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freshmen and sophomores it js not 
equipped to care for. The presen 
equipment is only sufficient for upper 
divisions—real university work. |p 
view of the rapidly increasing popy. 
lation of this state this policy becomes 
all the more imperative. 

Stanford University is also backing 
this upward extension movement, Ip 
fact, the term “junior college” is saiq 
to have originated with President Jor. 
Our two great California 
universities are one in their attitude 
toward “junior college” work in our 
secondary institutions. 





The Joliet Junior College is ren. 
dering a distinctive service to the 
community in offering junior en. 
gineering training, nurses’ training 
in co-operation with a local hos- 
pital, various types of business 
training, and teacher training—all 
largely vocational in purpose. There 
is a group of young people of the 
post-secondary area in every com- 
munity not desirous of later inten- 
Sive academic specialization. This 
group presents a great opportunity 
for the junior college to aid in the 
realization of a democratic school 
system.—Oak Park (Illinois) Oak 
Leaves. 





The depression has awakened 
many of our citizens to the necessity 
of placing new responsibilities upon 
our schools. Programs of vocational 
education appropriate for hundreds 
of thousands of youth from fourteen 
to sixteen must promptly be ex- 
panded, improved, and suited to the 
times to meet the needs of the entire 
youth population until they reach 
the minimum age of eighteen and 
perhaps an average age of twenly 
or twenty-one.—SENATOR Roya. S. 
COPELAND, of New York, in a speech 
in the Senate, February 3, 1937. 





| 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


The Pacific Southwest Section of 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education held its an- 
nual meeting at Los Angeles Junior 
College, December 28-30. John W. 
Hazen, of the Los Angeles institu- 
tion, was chairman of the Section. 
H. B. Walker, of the University of 
California, is chairman of a com- 
mittee on relationships between 
junior and senior colleges. Archie 
M. Turrell, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, spoke on “Counseling the 
Technically Inclined Student.” 


SEMIPROFESSIONAL SUCCESS 


A study recently completed by 
the Registrar of Los Angeles Junior 
College indicated that graduates of 
the semiprofessional curricula, who 
have chosen to go on to four-year 
colleges, have on the average dem- 
onstrated their ability to make as 
good grades in the upper-division 
college courses of these institutions 
as they did in the junior college 
semiprofessional courses. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these upper - division 
grades were on the average signifi- 
cantly higher than those made in 
the semiprofessional courses at Los 
Angeles. This indicates that the 
standards of grading in the semi- 
professional courses are_ satisfac- 
torily maintained. 


“AMERICAN OBSERVER’”’ 


The American Observer, a weekly 
news periodical published at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and circulated to thou- 
sands of secondary school pupils 
for classroom study, has the follow- 


ing note under the caption “Junior 
Colleges” in the issue for Novem- 
ber 1, 1937: 


This year there are approximately 
130,000 students enrolled in junior 
colleges. Less than twenty years ago 
there were only a few junior colleges 
in the country; now there are 528 such 
institutions. The junior college first 
gained popularity in the West, where 
Los Angeles and San Francisco have 
schools of 5,000 students. Gradually 
the junior college moved eastward; 
now all but three states have them. 

Junior colleges are both public and 
private. Many cities have added junior 
colleges to their regular school sys- 
tems, supplementing the high schools. 
Figures show that in cities which have 
junior colleges, 70 per cent of the 
high-school graduates go on to college, 
while in cities which do not, only 25 
per cent go on with their education. 
Junior colleges make it possible for 
students to live at home, thus cutting 
down the cost of college education. 
Some junior colleges specialize in vo- 
cational training; others continue the 
high-school curriculum which com- 
bines vocational and college prepara- 
tory courses. 


PINE MANOR DEVELOPMENTS 


In the Pine Manor Magazine for 
November, Miss Helen Hall, regis- 
trar, writes informally to the alum- 
nae of developments and improve- 
ments. The following extracts may 
be of interest to a wider circle: 


The excitement of the 1937 Com- 
mencement had scarcely died away 
when the Pine Manor doors were 
again opening upon a new college 
year; or, at least, so it seemed to the 
administration who were on the cam- 
pus during the busy and eventful sum- 
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mer months. Last fall the college had 
been expanded, by added houses and 
equipment, to what seemed its largest 
possible numerical strength, since ev- 
ery dining-room was filled to capacity 
and the Morrill House assembly was 
literally bursting at the seams. This 
summer, however, an enlarged assem- 
bly room and a new sunporch dining- 
room at the back of Wheeler House 
established a slightly higher capacity, 
making feasible a record enrollment 
of 223 students (though leaving a long 
waiting list knocking in vain on the 
Registrar’s doors). College opened to 
the seniors on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember with eighty-nine “old girls” on 
hand; and on the thirtieth a hundred 
and thirty freshmen arrived punctili- 
ously before four o’clock to make up 
the large group of 217 students in resi- 
dence and 6 day students. The geo- 
graphical distribution of these stu- 
dents makes the College seem even 
larger than it is, for the enrollment 
represents twenty-eight states, Hono- 
lulu, Canada, and France (approxi- 
motely the representation of last year) 
and, in addition, includes one student 
each from Brazil, Colombia, Porto 
Rico, and India. Of all the physical 
changes on the campus this summer, 
the most outstanding is of course the 
metamorphosis of Grey Lodge from its 
modest and cottage-like self into a 
large, commodious Grey Lodge of new 
dignity, impressiveness, and_ useful- 
Gs «. «we It is not surprising, with 
an augmented faculty, a very promis- 
ing student body, and so many de- 
lightful physical improvements, that 
Pine Manor starts upon its twenty- 
seventh year with splendid enthusiasm 
on the part of faculty and students. 
The year is already on its way, the 
first quarter just over; and registration 
for the coming year so well advanced 
that “1938-39” seems alarmingly close 
at hand. 


NATIONAL BROADCAST 


The Junior College Council of the 
Middle States has a new committee 
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on public information which js 
working on plans for a series of 
national broadcasts for the interpre- 
tation of the junior college move- 
ment. The members of the com- 
mittee are Dr. John Denbigh of 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Dr. Rob- 
ert Trevorrow of Centenary Colle- 
giate Institute, and Dean Clara Tead 
of Finch Junior College. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


The most comprehensive course 
of library instruction for students 
yet undertaken by the Schreiner In- 
stitute library staff has recentl 
been completed. Reaching 247 stu- 
dents in the preparatory and col- 
lege departments, the librarian, Miss 
Elizabeth Harper, spent two suc- 
cessive periods in the several Eng- 
lish sections explaining the use of 
library tools and materials. The 
students were required to buy study 
mimeographed pamphlets, How to 
Use the Library —A Manual for 
Students, prepared last year by the 
library staff. At each meeting mate- 
rial previously assigned was taken 
up and illustrated by actual proj- 
ects, and the students were required 
to hand in to the librarian the an- 
swers to mimeographed questions 
based on the manual text and ac- 
tual library practice. The first lesson 
dealt with the nature and care of 
books and their arrangement and 
classification in the library. The 
second dealt with the aids in using 
books and finding material, with 
special emphasis on the use of ref- 
erence works and periodicals. 


NEW COLORADO LAW 
In 1925, the Colorado state legis- 
lature appropriated small sums for 
the improvement of junior college 
sites which had _ been _ provided 
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through local initiative at Grand 
Junction and Trinidad. Since then, 
a number of localities in the state 
have sponsored bills to provide state 
support of junior colleges. Such a 
pill finally passed last May, and 
three districts have qualified under 
the law. These are Grand Junction, 
Trinidad, and Pueblo. The law is 
Chapter 237 of Laws Passed at the 
Thirty-first Session, 1937. A junior 
college is defined as ‘tan educational 
institution which shall provide not 
to exceed two years of training in 
the arts, sciences, and humanities 
beyond the twelfth grade of the 
public high-school curriculum and/ 
or vocational education.” Standards 
for size are a school census of 3,500 
or more and an assessed valuation 
of $20,000,000 or more. A “junior 
college committee” is elected by the 
directors of existent school districts 
included in the new junior college 
district. “Credits received by stu- 
dents attending junior colleges shall 
be accepted in full by other state in- 
stitutions of higher learning for pro- 
visional enrollment in such major 
courses for which the courses in the 
junior college qualify.” The junior 
colleges are an integral part of the 
public-school system of the state in 
terms of fiscal support. 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


The twelfth Caribbean cruise for 
students and friends of Gulf Park 
Junior College will be conducted 
under the personal direction of 
President Richard G. Cox, March 
19 to April 4. Sailing from New 
Orleans, the group’ will visit 
Havana, Cuba; Cristobal and Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone; Colon and Pan- 
ama City, Panama; Almirante, 
Panama; Limon and San Jose, Costa 
Rica; and Havana, Cuba. 
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Students will be given special as- 
sistance in their classroom work 
preceding and following the cruise. 
Four hours of each day at sea will 
be devoted to supervised study and 
instruction, so that students of Gulf 
Park or any other school may not 
suffer serious loss. 


NEW OKLAHOMA COLLEGE 


A new junior college was estab- 
lished at Duncan, Oklahoma, last 
fall with fifty students enrolled. The 
college holds classes in rooms of the 
new senior high school building and 
is supported entirely by an annual 
tuition of $100 per student. 


SOUTHWESTERN TOURNAMENT 


The twelfth annual intercollegiate 
debate tournament was held at Win- 
field, Kansas, on November 26-27. 
The tournament had been so large 
in previous years that measures 
were taken to cut down the attend- 
ance this year. There were present 
over four hundred debaters from 
forty-five colleges and from eight 
states. One hundred forty teams, 
aside from substitutes and alter- 
nates, were entered. Over five hun- 
dred debates were held during two 
days. There were no championships 
determined, each tteam debating 
eight rounds, the schools participat- 
ing being ranked according to re- 
sults. Eight men’s teams, five 
women’s teams, and four junior 
college teams were undefeated. 


MARS HILL LIBRARY 


In June the first allotment of the 
Carnegie Corporation grant for 
book buying at the Mars Hill Col- 
lege, North Carolina, became avail- 
able. Since that date more than one 
thousand volumes have been added 
to the college library book collec- 
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tion. In this number are included 
such titles as Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, and the Encyclope- 
dia of Religion and Ethics. Early 
in October, Miss Eleanor B. Church 
returned after a summer of travel 
in England and Germany to fill 
the position of assistant librarian. 


CHICAGO TRANSFERS 


President Hutchins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, stated in an ad- 
dress in November before the as- 
sociation of American Universities 
that 30 per cent of the new students 
entering the University of Chicago 
last fall were graduates of junior 
colleges and that he expected this 
proportion to increase in the future. 

After presenting a variety of sum- 
mary data he says, “We may expect 
these trends to continue until our 
freshmen are almost all local stu- 
dents and a very large proportion 
of our total student body are grad- 
uates of junior colleges.” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE IN GREECE 


The American Junior College for 
Girls, Elleniko, Greece, has been re- 
named as the Orlinda Childs Pierce 
College, the new name being offi- 
cially announced last June at Com- 
mencement. Dr. Otis Pierce, of 
California, has given the funds for 
an administrative building for the 
College, which will be ready for 
occupancy this spring. It will pro- 
vide classrooms, offices, library, and 
best of all a fine auditorium which 
has been needed for several years. 
The enrollment this year, 262, is the 
largest in the history of the institu- 
tion, 62 of whom are boarding stu- 
dents. They come from Attica, Pel- 
oponnesus, Macedonia, Thrace, the 
Greek Islands, Canada, and _ the 


United States. The class of 1937 
is the largest that has graduated 
from the College, numbering 26. 
One of the graduates was given a 
scholarship in one of the depart- 
ments of Athens University because 
she had the highest marks in math- 
ematics of those who took the state 
examinations. Another was sent by 
the Greek government to Study 
nursing in New York and prepare 
to teach in a new school for nurs- 
ing that is being organized. Two- 
thirds of the class are studying or 
working this year. 


MARS HILL IMPROVEMENTS 


A six-acre tract adjoining the 
campus of Mars Hill College, North 
Carolina, on the north and includ- 
ing one of the most beautiful eleva- 
tions in Mars Hill has been pur- 
chased as a site for dormitories for 
girls, one of which is now being 
erected. This addition to the cam- 
pus will provide ample space for 
buildings for years to come and 
will afford a symmetrical plan for 
the arrangement of buildings in the 
future. Construction work is pro- 
gressing steadily on the Edna Cor- 
pening Moore dormitory for girls. 
If work can continue without in- 
terruption the building should be 
completed in time for dedication at 
Commencement and ready for oc- 
cupancy next fall. The building 
will be the largest and best con- 
structed on the campus and will 
provide needed rooms for 120 stu- 
dents and teachers. 


UTAH JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The last legislature of the state 
of Utah appropriated funds for the 
construction of a junior college 
plant in Carbon County, at Price, 
Utah. Plans are being made at the 
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present time for the construction 
of this building but as yet building 
operations have not started, nor has 
a president been appointed. It is 
expected that the building will be 
ready for the opening of college next 


fall. 


STATE DORMITORY SUITES 


Itis now common knowledge that 
one year ago last summer the Col- 
orado State Chapter of P. E. O. 
undertook a new venture for Cot- 
tey College. It furnished a suite 
in Rosemary Hall. The Colorado 
suite consists of a living room with 
ten student rooms opening from it. 
Twelve students are housed in this 
suite. The past summer two other 
states have followed the excellent 
example set by Colorado. Cottey 
now boasts of three suites com- 
monly called by the names of the 
states furnishing them—Colorado, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri.—P. E. O. 
Record, January 1938. 


COLORADO CONFERENCE 


A ehief feature of the School and 
College Conference, to be held at the 
University of Colorado, in Boulder, 
Colorado, on Thursday and Friday, 
April 14 and 15, 1938, will be a spe- 
cial conference for junior college 
administrators and other educators 
interested in junior college prob- 
lems. Dean Ernest O. Melby, School 
of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, George Norlin, President of the 
University of Colorado, Clifford G. 
Houston, Director of the Extension 
Division, University of Colorado, 
Horace Wubben, President of Mesa 
College, Grand Junction, Colorado, 
and Leo Wren, President of the 
Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, will participate with visiting 
junior college men and women in 
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discussions of terminal junior col- 
lege courses, relations between jun- 
ior and senior colleges, and plans 
for improving junior college educa- 
tion in Colorado and neighboring 
states. 


PAUL SMITH COLLEGE 


State Supreme Court Justice O. 
Byron Brewster, of Elizabethtown, 
New York, has been elected the first 
president of Paul Smith’s College of 
Arts and Sciences, which will open 
next autumn at Saranac Lake in the 
Adirondacks. This junior college, 
concerning which more extensive 
information was published in the 
December Journal, will be financed 
by bequests of the late Phelps 
Smith, who died on January 17, 
1937, leaving the bulk of an estate 
of $7,000,000 to establish the col- 
lege in memory of his father, Paul 
Smith, Adirondack guide and hotel 


proprietor. 


CENTENARY LECTURES 


Dr. James W. Tupper of the de- 
partment of English of Lafayette 
was the Breckenridge Memorial 
speaker at Centenary Junior Col- 
lege, New Jersey, this year, his ad- 
dresses having been given on Sun- 
day evenings, January 16 and 23, 
and February 6. Dr. Tupper chose 
as his subject for the three ad- 
dresses, “The Poet at Work,” “Va- 
rieties of Romantic Poetry,” and 
“The Poetry of Escape and the 
Poetry of Struggle.” This series 
of lectures is given annually at 
Centenary in memory of Miss Is- 
abella Breckenridge, a teacher of 
English at the College from 1910 to 
1923. They are the gift of her 
brother, Mr. Karl S. Breckenridge 
of Chicago, Illinois, vice-president 
of the American Can Company. 
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MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 


On Saturday, January 15, the newly 
formed Missouri Junior College Asso- 
ciation met at Kemper Military School 
at Boonville. The meeting formally 
opened with an address to the visitors 
by Colonel A. M. Hitch. The visitors 
had lunch with the cadet corps in the 
mess hall at noon. Immediately follow- 
ing they witnessed a dress parade put 
on by the corps. Following the parade, 
they adjourned to the reception rooms 
for a business session. Here Colonel 
Hitch and Major Marston answered 
many questions concerning Kemper. 
Short talks were made by some of the 
visitors concerning “guidance.” Fol- 
lowing this was the election of officers. 
Dr. Redford, of Southwest Baptist Jun- 
ior College, was elected president; 
Dean Spohrer, of Moberly, vice-presi- 
dent; and Dean Sala, of Christian Col- 
lege, secretary. 

Schools represented at the meeting 
were University of Missouri, Christian 
College, Wentworth Military Academy, 
Cottey College, Southwest Baptist Col- 
lege, Moberly Junior College, Iberia 
Junior College, Central Wesleyan, and 
Kemper Military School. 

The Association will visit Jefferson 
City Junior College on March 18. 


COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTORS 


A Conference of Commercial Instruc- 
tors in southern California junior col- 
leges together with representatives of 
the Los Angeles city schools, San Diego 
State Teachers College, the University 
of Southern California, and three jun- 
ior colleges of the Central California 
Association was held at Fullerton, 
Thursday, December 2. Ira W. Kibby, 
Chief of Staff of Business Education, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, presided. 








ee 


The meeting was held in the lecture 
room of the new junior college com. 
merce building at 9:30 a.m. Superip. 
tendent L. E. Plummer of Fullerton ex. 
tended the welcome and Dean W. J 
Boyce gave a brief talk on the plan of 
the Fullerton Junior College in its com- 
mercial work. 

The forenoon discussion centered 
about the question, “For what kind of 
jobs in the business field can the junior 
college train youth?” In general two 
conclusions were reached. First, that 
wherever possible co-operative traip- 
ing should be encouraged; second, that 
for schools which have the resources 
in equipment and facilities, training 
can be developed to a point of effec- 
tiveness practically equal to that ob- 
tained by co-operative training. 

Following the conference Mr. L. 0. 
Culp, head of the department of com- 
merce and director of employment at 
Fullerton, explained the plan of opera- 
tion of the department and the policy 
of selecting students suited to take 
business training. He also commented 
on the problems encountered in place- 
ment work. In this connection it may 
be said that Fullerton has maintained 
a placement service for students 
trained for business for over a decade 
and is now placing annually from 150 
to 200 students in permanent positions. 

Following the luncheon the visitors 
inspected the work of the commercial 
department and then assembled for the 
afternoon conference. The problem 
presented for discussion was, “What 
curriculums are desirable for junior 
college business training?” It was gen- 
erally agreed that each college must 
suit courses and curriculums to their 
local needs, also that a closer co-ordi- 
nation between actual business and 
formal training should be developed 
wherever it is possible. 

The conference was unique in that 
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no speeches were made and no papers 
read. The meeting closed with the 
recommendation that a similar confer- 
ence be called during the spring. 


W. T. Boyce 


FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


NEW TYPE SPEECH CONFERENCE 


In February, Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas, embarked on a rather 
uncharted speech tournament-confer- 
ence sea. A variety of debate forms 
were used, but instead of winners be- 
ing determined, the participants and 
teams were rated on an achievement 
scale. Then the highest third partici- 
pated in a two-hour parliamentary 
session in which a variety of resolu- 
tions dealing with settling labor-capi- 
tal disputes were debated. The highest 
rated individual debater in the six pre- 
ceding rounds was the Speaker, the 
second highest becoming Speaker pro 
tem. 

In oratory three rounds, with a va- 
riety of audience situations, were used. 
Extempore speaking took the form of 
a series of panel discussions on “War 
Clouds and Their Implications for the 
American Citizen.” The central theme 
for the after-dinner speakers was “If 
I Were President”; while for interpre- 
tative reading the selections from Low- 
ther’s Dramatic Scenes from Athens to 
Broadway were used in three rounds 
of “interpretation-of-the-printed-page” 
procedure instead of the conventional 
memorized selection. 

On Friday evening, February 4, rep- 
resentatives from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Chamber of 
Commerce presented the viewpoints 
of labor and the employer; while the 
public’s viewpoint was presented by 
Dr. A. A. Holtz of Kansas State College. 
On Saturday evening former Senator 
and Governor Henry J. Allen, father of 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, spoke. 

Certificates of award to all partici- 
pants and colleges in all events were 
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substituted for trophies to winners. 
These certificates showed the level of 
achievement attained in each case. 


CONFERENCE ON PHILOSOPHY 


At the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Conference on the Teaching of Philos- 
ophy, held at Claremont Colleges De- 
cember 27 and 28 under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Elmo A. Robinson, 
of San Jose State College, two panel 
discussions were held, one on the 
Teaching of Logic with specific empha- 
sis on the needs of junior college and 
other students not majors in philoso- 
phy; a second discussion, on the Teach- 
ing of Ethics, with a similar emphasis. 
A third session of the Conference was 
devoted to a series of addresses: “A 
Course in Social Philosophy,” by Mar- 
guerite Foster, University of Califor- 
nia; ““‘What Youth Expects of Philoso- 
phy,” by Hartly B. Alexander, Clare- 
mont Colleges; “Philosophers and the 
American Federation of Teachers,” by 
Harold C. Brown, Stanford University. 
At a joint luncheon meeting with the 
Pacific Division of the American Phil- 
osophical Association, Professor Ev- 
erett Dean Martin, of Claremont Col- 
leges, spoke on “Some Social Implica- 
tions of the Theories of Will.” 

Officers of the Conference for the 
year 1938 are as follows: president, 
Elmo A. Robinson, San Jose State Col- 
lege; vice-president, Orvil F. Myers, 
Los Angeles Junior College; secretary- 
treasurer, W. Hardin Hughes, Pasadena 
Junior College; member of Executive 
Committee, Harold C. Blote, University 
of California. 


OrviL F. MYERS 


Los ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ATHLETIC ELIGIBILITY 


At its annual meeting in New York 
during the Christmas holidays last year 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation took action which will permit 
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students who transfer from junior col- 
leges to senior colleges to continue 
their participation in intercollegiate 
athletics without observing the one- 
year residence rule usually required 
of transfers. 

According to the action of the Eligi- 
bility Committee, a junior college is 
defined as one which requires gradu- 
ation from an accredited high school 
for admission, which has a two-year 
program, and which does not give a 
degree. 

If a student participates in athletics 
in his junior college, it will count first 
as the equivalent of freshman partici- 
pation. If he plays two years at the 
junior college, he may participate in 
only two years of varsity competition 
at the senior college. 

The example used by the committee 
concerned an athlete transferring to 
the Pennsylvania State College from 
the Scranton-Keystone Junior College. 
If he had played at Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College for one year, the com- 
mittee declared he was automatically 
eligible for varsity competition; if he 
had played two years of football at the 
junior college, he was eligible for only 
two more years of varsity football at 
Penn State. 

Further, the senior college is re- 
quired to certify that the student has 
met the scholastic standards of the 
institution, and the transfer from the 
junior college must have had as good 
a record as that of the corresponding 
students in the senior institution who 
are permitted to play. In other words, 
the same scholastic standards would 
apply. The chairman of the Committee 
on Eligibility was Dean R. L. Sackett, 
of the Pennsylvania State College, who 
took up the matter of elegibility of 
junior college graduates at the request 
of President Byron S. Hollinshead, of 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College. 

In addition to the action making 
junior college students immediately 
eligible for athletics on their transfer 
to senior colleges, the committee pre- 
pared a code of eligibility as follows: 


It is unjustifiable: 

1. For a student to receive any subsidy, 
of monetary value, for his athletic sery- 
ices. 

2. To employ prospective athletes before 
they matriculate. 

3. For a student to receive a loan pri- 
marily because he is an athlete. 

4. For members of athletic or physica] 
education staffs to invite athletes to 
come to the institution. 

5. To promise prospective athletes em- 
ployment not open to other students, 

6. For alumni groups, etc., to establish 
scholarships primarily for athletic 
ability. 

7. To persuade athletes by offering any 
inducements to transfer from other 
present or prospective institutions, 


The recommendations of the Eligi- 
bility Committee were unanimously 
accepted by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. It will, of course, 
be necessary for small regional athletic 
groups to amend their regulations to 
correspond with those of the national 
association. 


Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD 
La PLUME, PENNSYLVANIA 


COMMUNITY IMPORTANCE 


Fullerton Junior College has recently 
made a study of the economic and 
socio-civic importance of that institu- 
tion of the community. It resulted in 
a discovery that the instructors and 
other employees which made up a pay- 
roll of $163,000 for the year ending 
June 1937 spent in the district approxi- 
mately $115,000. The total expendi- 
tures in the district of the College itself 
and the student body was $37,000. The 
greatest financial gain to the commu- 
nity comes from the expenditures of 
young people who prolong their resi- 
dence in the district instead of leaving 
home to go to college elsewhere or to 
take a job. During the year 1936-37 
no less than 424 students who reside 
in the district were enrolled, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the student body. 
The estimated expenditures in the com- 
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munity from this source are $170,000. 
The three items aggregate $322,000. 
Faculty members and their families 
were found to be contributing mate- 
tially to the institutional life of the 
community. The average number of 
persons per instructor living in the 
community as a direct result of the 
employment of the instructor is five. 
Churches, service clubs, civic bodies, 
and lodges are heartily supported by 
membership, official responsibility, 
and financial contributions. These 
things upon which a money value can- 
not be placed were considered of 
greatest significance to the community. 
The College has the hearty support 
of the community. An example of com- 
munity support is the Kiwanis Schol- 
arship Fund, raised by annual contri- 
butions of the Club for more than a 
decade. The fund now amounts to 
88.500 and from it loans have been 
made to some forty students to con- 
tinue their education beyond the jun- 
ior college. Loans are made without 
interest for two years in sums of from 


$100 to $300. 
W. T. Boyce, Dean 


FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


EUROPEAN SUGGESTIONS 


Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, specialist in 
Higher Education of the United States 
Office of Education, spent some time 
in Europe last summer studying edu- 
cational experience in certain coun- 
tries that he felt might throw useful 
light upon specific problems in the 
United States. He has reported his 
observations and conclusions in a 
series of three articles in School Life. 
The November issue discusses the line 
between secondary and higher educa- 
tion. Concerning the junior college he 
Says: 


The period has now been reached when 
the college is in a sense caught between 
the university into whose field it is crowd- 
ing and the high school which is develop- 
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ing further and further into the field once 
occupied by the college. 

This squeezing of the college is prob- 
ably partly cause and partly effect of the 
development of the junior college. In its 
arts and science division, the junior col- 
lege is designed to round out the broaden- 
ing phase of education in the arts and sci- 
ences. It prepares for the specialization 
work which is done in the senior division 
of the colleges of liberal arts. This spe- 
cialization is a part of university study, 
according to the European definition of a 
university. 

Inasmuch as these junior colleges are 
being established increasingly as exten- 
sions of the locally maintained high 
schools, the college of arts and sciences 
is being compelled to consider more seri- 
ously than ever before whether its dual 
purpose, namely, general education in the 
first two years and concentration in the 
last two years, may finally disqualify it 
for the place it has always held in the 
educational system of the United States. 
The question is often debated now as to 
whether the junior college is really a 
part of secqndary or of higher education. 

But this is not the essential issue. If 
the secondary schools do actually extend 
their function so as to round out general 
education in the arts and sciences, at 
least that aspect of the junior college will 
ipso facto become secondary education. 
If institutions of higher education con- 
tinue to offer the same general courses in 
the arts and sciences that same work will 


ipso facto remain a part of higher edu- 
cation. 


CALIFORNIA FINANCIAL PLAN 


Walter E. Morgan, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Cali- 
fornia, is author of a recent bulletin 
of the State Department of Education, 
Financing Public Education in Califor- 
nia. It includes the following compact 
but authoritative statement concerning 
the present methods of financing the 
various types of publicly supported 
junior colleges in the state: 


California public junior colleges are 
legally of two types: junior colleges main- 
tained by high-school districts, and those 
maintained by separately organized junior 
college districts. In practice and in theory 
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there are three types of junior colleges in 
the state, including the two enumerated 
above, and in addition the lower division 
or junior college maintained as an integral 
part of the several state colleges and of 
the state university. The junior colleges 
which constitute the lower division of the 
several higher educational institutions are 
supported as parts of the higher institu- 
tions, from the biennial state legislative 
appropriations made for their support. The 
junior colleges which are maintained by 
high-school districts are supported as in- 
tegral parts of the high schools in which 
they are maintained. 

Junior colleges in unified school dis- 
tricts are considered as maintained by a 
high-school district or by a junior college 
district, dependent upon whether the uni- 
fied school district was formed of a high- 
school district maintaining a junior col- 
lege, or of a junior college district. 


District taxes.—Junior college districts 
derive their support from a combination 
of district taxes, county taxes, and state 
apportionments. Separate junior college 
districts, not coterminous with a _ high- 
school district, are legally limited to a 
maximum rate of tax of 35 cents on each 
$100 of assessed valuation. The maximum 
rate of tax for combined high-school and 
junior college purposes in coterminous 
high-school and junior college districts is 
$1.10. Maximum rates of tax in unified 
school districts formed of junior college 
districts are the same as those for unified 
school districts formed from high-school 
districts which maintained junior colleges. 
Such district tax limitations are subject to 
increase by majority vote of the electorate 
for the period of time and to the extent 
specified in the election. 


District bonds.—Junior college district 
bonds may be voted by two-thirds major- 
ity in junior college districts or in uni- 
fied school districts formed of junior col- 
lege districts for capital outlay and debt 
refunding purposes in total amounts not to 
exceed five per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion of the junior college or unified school 
district. 


Tuition taxes.——County support is pro- 
vided for junior colleges through a county 
non-resident tuition tax levied upon those 
portions of each county not included in 
any district maintaining a junior college, 
for the tuition of junior college students 
residing in the county but not in a district 


maintaining a junior college. The amount 
of the tuition is fixed by law as the ayer. 
age current expenditure per pupil jp 
average daily attendance for the junior 
college attended, exclusive of state appor- 
tionments, plus a flat charge of 865 per 
unit of average daily attendance of non- 
resident students for use of buildings ang 
equipment. The non-resident county tyj- 
tion tax is levied for the payment of the 
tuition of non-resident junior college sty. 
dents attending junior colleges maintained 
by high-school districts as well as those 
attending junior colleges maintained by 
junior college districts. 


State apportionments.—State apportion- 
ments for the support of junior colleges 
maintained by junior college districts are 
derived from the State Junior College 
Fund. This fund comprises amounts ap- 
portioned to the state by the federal goy- 
ernment from the proceeds derived from 
the federal mineral lands lying within the 
state, and from transfers from the State 
General Fund. Such transfers are required 
to be sufficient to provide apportionments 
from the State Junior College Fund in the 
amount of $2,000 for each approved dis- 
trict junior college, plus $90 per unit of 
average daily attendance in junior col- 
lege districts. 

For the school year 1937-38 state ap- 
portionments to junior college districts 
and to unified school districts composed 
of junior college districts are as follows: 


For 17 approved district junior 


colleges at $2,000 .......... $ 34,000 
On 17,894 units of average daily 
attendance at $90........... 1,610,460 





Total State Junior College 
Fund apportionment .... $1,644,460 


Beginning in 1936-37, legislation en- 
acted in 1935 resulted in the merging into 
districts now known as unified school dis- 
tricts of all elementary and _ high-school 
districts, and all elementary school, high- 
school, and junior college districts, the 
boundaries of which were coterminous 
and which were governed by governing 
boards of identical personnel. Apportion- 
ments to unified school districts are made 
from the same funds and on the same 
bases as in the case of seperate elementary, 
high-school, and junior college districts. 
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M. R. BRUNSTETTER, How to Use the 
Educational Sound Film. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
1937. 174 pages. 

The educational sound film has 
taken its place among modern ma- 
terials of instruction, and its poten- 
tial effectiveness as an aid to learn- 
ing has been definitely established. 
As yet, however, there are few avail- 
able guides to its best utilization in 
the classroom. In this timely vol- 
ume the use of the sound film in 
education is discussed from the 
standpoint of practical experience. 
School administrators will be par- 
ticularly interested in the chapters 
dealing with the organization of 
audio-visual aids. Other chapters, 
especially those describing methods 
of instruction, will be useful alike 
to administrators and to, classroom 
teachers. In chapter ii will be found 
the experience of a junior college 
biology instructor in using the sound 
film, “The Frog,” as an introduction 
to a unit of work in the laboratory; 
also information on the use of mu- 
sic films in another junior college. 


LAWRENCE H. Conran, Teaching 
Creative Writing. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York. 
1937. 142 pages. 


This is the first manual in the 
curriculum subject-matter field to 
emerge from the extensive investi- 
gations and study carried on by the 
Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. It is a practical 
manual for teachers who are en- 
gaged in directing, or are preparing 


to direct, English composition along 
creative lines. It establishes the ba- 
sic principles and underlying phi- 
losophy for such direction and is 
filled with specific ideas and sug- 
gestions for making such work ef- 
fective. It discusses the application 
of the principles to all age groups 
in junior and senior high school 
and junior college; and it offers to 
the teacher a variety of techniques 
for stimulating literary composition, 
for guiding its production, and for 
evaluating the product. 


J. G. RANDALL, The Civil War and 
Reconstruction. D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York. 1937. 959 
pages. 


In recent years critical historians 
have offered varied interpretations 
of almost every phase of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction era. This 
comprehensive treatment, distilling 
the latest findings of historical re- 
search and presenting them in ad- 
mirable synthesis, will fascinate the 
reader by its color and drama as 
well as impress him by its sound- 
ness of scholarship. The introduc- 
tory survey of the cultures of the 
Old South and the “Yankee World” 
is a notable piece of historical inter- 
pretation and introduction to the 
material that follows. Political fac- 
tors are projected against this cul- 
tural background. Social and eco- 
nomic history are emphasized. In 
presenting the military campaigns, 
the author does not overwhelm the 
reader with military detail, yet gives 
an adequate and interesting account. 
Certain matters usually neglected 
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are stressed—such as border prob- 
lems, nonmilitary development dur- 
ing the war, intellectual tendencies, 
anti-war efforts, religious and edu- 
cational movements, propaganda 
methods, and the cacophony of 
voices that influenced public opin- 
ion. The illustrations are as lively 
as the book itself, with unusual 
war-time photographs and repro- 
ductions from newspapers and 
other contemporary sources. It is 
well supplied with maps and graphs. 


ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER, How to 
Study: Suggestions for High 
School and College Students. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
1937. 55 pages. 


A convenient little manual of 
pocket size, with helpful suggestions 
for concentration, study habits, 
reading, note-taking, memorizing, 
cramming, and so forth. Originally 
written for freshmen in the School 
of Business of the University of 
Chicago, in its revised form it 
should be applicable to freshmen in 
a wide variety of colleges. 


E. G. WILLIAMSON and J. G. DARLEY, 
Student Personnel Work: An Out- 
line of Clinical Procedures. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 1937. 313 pages. 


This volume is not a comprehen- 
sive treatise covering all phases of 
student personnel work. It is lim- 
ited to an exposition of the possi- 
bilities of utilizing scientific tech- 
niques in the educational and voca- 
tional guidance of the individual. 
It gives, however, adequate atten- 
tion to the philosophy of guidance 
and adjustment without neglecting 
the technical requirements. The aim 
is well expressed by the introduc- 
tory quotation, “The aim of student 
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personnel work is to deliver the sty. 
dent to the classroom in the opti- 
mum condition for profiting by in. 
struction.” The authors treat the 
field of guidance with major empha- 
sis on educational and vocational 
adjustment. The chapter on the 
evaluation of guidance is particu. 
larly interesting and helpful. Coup. 
selors and personnel workers jp 
junior colleges will welcome this 
thoughtful and helpful contriby. 
tion to the literature of their impor. 
tant field. More than half the book 
is devoted to a presentation of prac. 
tical methods of dealing with edv- 
cational and vocational problems. 
The tools of a personnel worker are 
discussed from the practical stand- 
point of how to use them. Actual 
case histories illustrate how the per- 
sonnel clinician uses these tools to 
diagnose problems and to arrive at 
individualized counseling and an 
educational program for each stu- 
dent. Useful appendices include 
lists of tests and forms used in the 
Testing Bureau of the University of 
Minnesota and a bibliography of 
182 titles. 


A. A. FREILICH, H. H. SHANHOLT, 
and J. P. McCormack, Review of 
Mathematical Analysis. Silver 
Burdett, New York. 1937. 137 
pages. 

This is a short text presenting 
the advanced algebra and element- 
ary calculus necessary to fulfill the 
Gamma requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. It is 
replete with practical exercises, in- 
teresting problems, “something to 
think about,” and intriguing uses 
of the concepts and skills developed. 
It is a useful suplementary text for 
brief courses in junior college 
mathematics. 
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3265. 


3266. 


3267. 


3268. 


3269. 


Squires, JAMES DUANE (editor), The 
Centennial of Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire (1937), 
96 pages. 

Contains a record of the principal ad- 
dresses and events in connection with 
the centennial celebration held June 
10-14, 1937. 
College Journal (January 1938), VIII, 
207. 


THompson, Guapys, “Who’s Who 
among Cottey Alumnae,” P.E.O. 
Record (December 1937), XLIX, 9- 
10, 21. 

Brief sketches of the achievements of 
a selected group of Cottey graduates. 


WaLTerRS, Raymonp, “The Associa- 
tion of American Universities,” 
School and Society (November 20, 
1937), XLVI, 666-67. 


An account of the annual meeting of 
the association, including summary of 
symposium on “Significance to the Uni- 
versity of Educational Developments at 
the Junior College Level,’ participated 
in by President R. M. Hutchins, Profes- 
sor C. M. Hill, and President Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. 


Woop, JAMES M., “The Place of the 
Junior College in American Educa- 
tion,” in The Centennial of Colby 
Junior College, pp. 17-40 (see No. 
3265). 


A consideration of the four-year jun- 
ior college, types of junior colleges, the 
junior college and educational adjust- 
ment, institutional objectives, and spe- 
cific problems calling for solution. 


Acres, Mima A., The Junior College, 
Here and Now, Ottawa, Canada 
(1937), 64 pages. 

A comprehensive discussion of the 
junior college situation in Canada, 
under three topics, ““‘The Junior College 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin 
[1930], No. 2), which contained the first 
1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. As- 
sistance is requested from authors of pub- 
lications which should be included. 


For review see Junior 


3270. 


$271. 


3272. 


3273. 


3274. 
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as Aligned with the University,” as il- 
lustrated by the University of Ottawa 
and St. Patrick’s College; “‘The Junior 
College as an Outgrowth of the High 
School,” as illustrated by the Ottawa 
Collegiate; and “The Junior College as 
an Independent Institution,” as illus- 
trated by Ashbury College, Ottawa. 


CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpucaTtion, “Placer Junior College 
Reports Increased Growth,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education 
(December 1937), XII, 433. 

Reports 100 per cent increase in regis- 
tration in new terminal courses in com- 
merce, homemaking, industrial arts, 
agriculture, and mining. 


Davipson, CARTER, “The Case for the 
Four-Year College,” in W. S. Gray 
(editor), Current Issues in Educa- 
tion (see No. 3292). 

Presents reasons why the Bachelor’s 
degree should not be granted at the close 


of the junior college period. See also 
No. 3292. 


Davis, J. THoMAS, Annual Report of 
the John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1936-37 (Bulletin of the Col- 
lege, Vol. XXI, No. 3, November 15, 
1937). 

Contains a general summary of the 
year’s work in the different departments 
of the school, detailed statement of prep- 
aration of the faculty, and a map of 
Texas showing the counties from which 
the 1,634 students entered the institu- 
tion. 


Doua.tass, A. A., “A Course at Stock- 
ton for Non-Language Majors,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (November 1937), XII, 450. 

Description of a course at Stockton 
Junior College which attempts to give 
students an introduction to peoples 
through a nongrammatical study of 
language characteristics. 


Douc.iass, A. A., “Chaffey Junior 
College Trains Secretaries,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education 
(November 1937), XII, 449-50. 

A brief follow-up study of 164 gradu- 


ates of Chaffey’s secretarial classes over 
a period of six years. 
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DupbLey, Louise, “Integration of the 
Humanities,” in B. L. Johnson (edi- 
tor), What about Survey Courses? 
(See No. 3283), pp. 287-300. 


Describes aims, organization, prob- 
lems, and evaluation of the course as 
given at Stephens College. 


ENGELHART, Max D., “Survey Courses 
in the Chicago City Junior Colleges,” 
in B. L. Johnson (editor), What 
about Survey Courses? (See No. 


3283), pp. 70-77. 


Describes the general organization, ob- 
jectives, content, evaluation, and modi- 
fications of the courses in the Chicago 
junior colleges. 


Gray, WILLIAM S. (editor), Current 
Issues in Education (Vol. IX of the 
Proceedings of the Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Insti- 
tutions, 1937), University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago (1937), 153 pages. 

Includes a discussion on the question, 
“Should a Bachelor’s degree be granted 
at the end of the junior college period?’ 
by George A. Works and Carter David- 
son (pp. 3-21). 


HARBESON, JOHN W., “Curricular Or- 
ganization of Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege,” in B. L. Johnson (editor), 
What about Survey Courses? (See 
No. 3283), pp. 184-99. 


Discusses the organization of Pasa- 
dena Junior College, objectives, curric- 
ular reorganization, survey courses, and 
evaluation. 


HuGuHEs, EvizABetTH, “A High School 
Teacher Looks at the Junior Col- 
lege,” American Soroptimist (Octo- 
ber 1937). 


HuGHEs, JAMES S., “A New World 
Program,” Sierra Educational News 
(January 1938), XXXIV, 27. 


Script of Radio Broadcast No. 167, 
“The Junior College Educates for Citi- 
zenship.”’ 


HutTcHins, Rosert M., “The Junior 
College,” Educational Record (Janu- 
ary 1938), XIX, 5-11. 


A paper read before the Association 
of American Universities, Providence, 
Rhode Island, November 12, 1937. “*The 
junior college is here to stay. .... 
With notable exceptions the junior col- 


3282. 


lege has so far done only a negative 
job.” Contains numerous suggestions 
and recommendations for more effective 
work, especially in the field of genera) 
education. “This enterprise is so im. 
portant that the junior college must be 
put in a position to undertake it [gen- 
eral education], and it must receive, as 
it goes to work upon it, the support and 
co-operation of us all.” 


HuTCHINS, RoBErRT M., “We Are Get- 
ting No Brighter,” Saturday Evening 
Post (December 11, 1937), CCX, 5-7, 
98. 

Includes brief discussion of the place 


of the junior college in the American 
educational structure. 


3283. JoHNSON, B. LAMAR (editor), What 


3284. 


3285. 


3286. 


about Survey Courses? Henry Holt 
and Company, New York (1937), 377 
pages. 


Contains 29 chapters by almost as 
many authors treating various aspects 
of survey courses in natural sciences, 
social studies, the humanities, and com- 
posite survey courses; also curricula in 
a considerable number of specific col- 
leges and universities. The editor con- 
tributes two chapters, “Development of 
Survey Courses,” and “Survey Course 
Problems—an _ Investigation.” 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EpucaTion, “Pea- 
body Experimental Junior College,” 
Journal of Higher Education (De- 
cember 1937), VIII, 492. 


Report of methods and progress since 
September 1936. 


KELLY, Frep J., “Continuity of Col- 
lege Attendance” (United States Of- 
fice of Education, Bulletin, 1937, 
No. 24), Washington, D.C., 24 pages. 


Gives data on continuity of attend- 
ance and relative proportions of fresh- 
men and sophomores as compared with 
juniors and seniors in 426 colleges of 
arts and sciences in the United States. 
Suggests some junior college implica- 
tions and includes some junior college 
studies in bibliography of 26 titles. 


MONSEN, CourTNEY, “Pasadena Jun- 
ior College: An Institution with a 
Vision,” Sierra Educational News 
(January 1938), XXXIV, 20. 


A description of the new plant and 
phenomenal growth of the Pasadena 
Junior College. 
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